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STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 
BROWN’S 
English Grammars. 
EDITED BY 
HENRY KIDDLE, A.M., 
BROWN’S 
First Lines of English Grammar. 
BROWN’S 
Institutes of English Grammars. 
USED IN THE BEST SCHOOLS. 


The excellence of Brown's Grammars is very gener- 
ally acimitted, and. notwithstanding the multitude of 
school mars which have come in competition with 
them, they have steadily advanced in public favor, 
and are largely in use throughout the country. 

The rules and definitions are -imple, concise, philo- 
sophical, and accurate, and are illustrated with clear- 
ness and force. 

At a Regular Meeting of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of New York, held Novem- 
ber 5th, 1879, Brown’s Series of English Gram- 
mar were adopted as text—books to be used in 
the City Schools. 


Grammar of English Grammars. | 


Over 1000 pages, Royal 8vo............ 86.25. 

The ‘‘ GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS’ is 
an invaluable book of reference, and every scholar 
should have a ony & in his library. No teacher can af- 
ford to be without it. 


ROSCOE’S CHEMISTRY, 
New Edition, Just Published. 

Thoroughly scientific in its modes of prerentation, 
and up to the present state of the science, it is yet so 
condensed that the learner is not discouraged when it 
is put into his hands. The most important facts and 
bees ern chemistry are arranged in a plain 

it precise and scientific form. 








Ninth Edition Revised ond Foret _lmatrees 
Four Colored oe Ged Cun Hundred and 
Forty-four 
The best elementary treatise on yeice, experimen- 
tal ard applied, that has a in the English lan- 
». It is eo written any one possessing & 
~dge of elementary natbeniticn, will be able to 
read it with ease. It is profusely oot elegantly illus- 
Gente, gastioularty on those parts pertaining to mod- 
ern instruments of research, The most attractive 
feature of the book which shows itself in the discus- 
sion of every subject, is the fact that it is written u 
Seems, « acd it will furnish many teachers an: 
students wi! fresh food" which they could not 
otherwise Soteta without great expemee. Used as the 
Text Bock in the Principal Colleges in the United Staten. 





Lambert’s Primary Physiology. 
A concise handy text-book of One Hundred and 
Seventy-Five Pages, for beginners in Physiology, 


Very Favorabie Terms for {ntroduction. Address 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 


27 GREAT JONES STREET, N. Y. 





M. T. WYNNE, 


(Late with ©. T, Reynolds & Co.) 
DEALER IN 


Artist Materials. 


Windsor ae Art and Water Colors, Can- 
Materials fo Wax Flowers. 
75 E. 13t« 3T., bet. 4th AV. and BPWAY. 


USE THE BEST. 


HARRISON’S 
CELEBRATED 


WRITING INKS. 


Samples Sent On Application. 
ADDRESS, ' 


HARRISON M’F’G CO., 


512 Broadway. New York 
Special Rates, Ink in Bulk, for Schools and Colleges 





THOMPSON, BROWH & Ci, 


23 HAWLEY ST., BOSTON. 


Have Just Published 





— 


NEW BOOKS. 


APPLETON’S SCHOOL READERS. 


By WM. T. HARRIS, L.L.D., Supt. of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 





Bradbury’s Eaton's Practical Arithmetic, 


combining oral and wmtten work, with new and 
fresh examples, adapted to present prices and con- 
ditions. Ail arithmetical subjects not needed in 
practica: life are omitted from the main book and 
placed in the appendix. ~* 
The Metric (decimal) Weights and Measures’ are 
laced next to U. 8S. (decimal) Money, aud are fllus- 
| from drawings made of the exact size from 
. 4 the government standards. 
MARK BAILEY, A.M., Instructor in Elocution, Yale College Speed rrr 
| Metric pages oa receipt of 8 cent postage stamp. 


A. J. RICKOFF, A.M., Sup! of Instruction, Cleveland, Ohio. 





CONSISTING OF FIVE BOOKS, | Stone's History of Bagiand. 
P. Srowe, LL.D., Supt. of schools, Spring- 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. | aa. Mass, With numerous maps and ill 


Sent for examination on receipt of 40 cents, 


} 

These books excel all other school publications of the kind ever issued from Tilden’s Musical Guide. 
the American press. The combined product of the best talent and highest schol- | — RE a lg my 
arship, embellished with every useful and attractive adjunct of pictorial art, and | Unsvaded sed graced schools, will render « series of 
| constructed with especial regard to mechanical excellence, they have as was antici- Sent tor examination for 30 cents, 
| pated, met with extraordinary success, and already attained a popularity unpre- Mesare, T. B. & Co. would also call attention to 
cedented in the history of school-books, Specimen copies for examination with | Bradbury's Elementary Algebra, 
reference to introduction, if approved, will be sent to Teachers and Committees | —axD— 
at the following rates : | Bradbury's Geometry and aoe 


| 4dopted and used in cities New land ag, 








: . . | more than 56 of the c — _ -X-. an 
First Reader - - - 10¢.|Fourth Reader - - - 25¢.)  Samsly i & oneio = 
| z | Di ode u 
Second Reader - - Isc. Fifth Reader - - 40 C. | coongh to prepare for any mina, give pe 
| nowletee of the subjects. 


Third Reader - - ~- 20¢,|The Whole Set - -$1.10|— 


etal attention is called to the exercises for 
origina! demonstration and practical questions as in- 
valuable for a practical knowledgw of Geometry, 





Stickney’s Penand Picture Language Series, In Three Series | The University Geometry, 
of Four Numbers each. For Primary and Grammar Schools, The most) % Sine gadeclid Geometry” UMt contains all 
charming and attractive hooks for Language and Composition Exercises ever . 
| Meservey's Book-Keeping, 


prepared. : | containing both Single and Double Entry. It is based 

“Words and How to Put Them Together.’’ This little book throughout. ne ee ee ee 
should be in the hands of every boy and git] in our schools. It will not rival pamber of High Schovis und hanheaias taromgnnes 
any book now in use, bnt is designed to go before all such, and “ make their | “Gent for’ 


Sent for examination on rmoceipt of 50 cents. 
paths straight.” Sent for examination, post paid, for 25 cents. 





Py HF. descriptive of above and 
er educational works t joati Ad- 
The Model Copy- Books, ww Stx Numbers, wir Stipinc Copies, contain | dress the publishers or —— 

so many evident marks of superiortty that they are received with universal | THOMAS H. RUSH 


favor S ple number, roc. 70 Merropotitan Biocg, CuicaGo, 
bd , 


| , THE 

Krusi’s Primary Drawing Cards, For State axp Biacksoarp! 4 QUMPARE yy om 
Exercises. In Two Parts, of 12 cards and 36 Exercises each, with Instruc- OF HE rie AMILY 
TIONS FOR DRAWING and a Test Rute. “Just the thing for little folks.” MEDICINE. 


“ Any one can teach drawing with these cards.” Sample set, 10 cents. ee pete 


or Wire AZEL ever 

General History, from B. c. 800 to a. pD. 1876. Outlined in Diagrams and placed oa the nares 
Tables; with Index and Genealogies. For General Reference, and for | ALWAYS RELIABLE 
Schools and Colleges. By Samuet Wittarp, A.M, M.D., Professor of His-| Never Injurtous. 

tory in Chicago High-School. 8vo, Cloth, $2. 















HEALS eco” 
ARRESTS) rencces 








Principles and Practice of Teaching. By James Jononnor. 12mo. ome s: Se CURES! <3; 
Cloth, $1.50. “ Pains, Varicose “sins, 


peibessenadiona, Soreness, Sunburns, Catarr> etc. 
Prices—6 os. 30c.; Pints, 60c.; Quarts, 61. 
OBSERVE TRADE-MARK. PAMPHLETS FREE. 

Humrureys’ Homeo.Mep.Co. 109 Fulton St. N.Y. 


Harkness’ Preparatory Course mw Latin Prose AUTHoRs, comprising. 
four books of Czesar’s Gallic War, Sallust’s Cataline, and Eight Orations of | 


Cicero. With Notes, Illustrations, a Map of Gaul, and a Special Dictionary, | | M ad O RT A N 7 


I2mo. Cloth, $1.75- For examination, $1.00, To Teachers, who are invited to investigate the mar 


Harkness? Sallust’s Catiline, with Notes and other Special Vocabulary |" “Sn ne nome KIDDER'S 
1am0. Cloth, $1.15. / 


Electro Medical Appar 
The Latin Speaker. Easy Dialogues ana other Selections for Memorizing | ana become agente for the sale of Pp at atus 

and Declaiming in the Latin Language. By Frank Sewat, A.M. remo. $1 | \*'* profit im sddition to the great good scoomplished 
the long list of chronic disorders. Any rere when on 
sop can understand the use of the Apparatus by referring 











D. AprLeton & Co., Publishers, sitet ci'Sctpenage np or or pare 








Adéres, ALBERT KIDDER & Co., 
(Successors) ® BROADWAY, KEW FO 


New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisce. 
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'RANCIS ADAMS, 
tls out of fourteen xamination at Harvard 
apie False dss Srsaaee 





INDERGARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 
National Kindergarten, Washington, D.C. An- 


tumn Class commences Oct, 15, 1879. Mre. Louise Pul- | 


lock and Miss Susie Pollock, Principals. Mrs. Louise 
Pollock has been for fifteen years ar earnest student 
and advocate of the Kinde m System, and trans- 
ated Mdwe. Line Morgenstern’s ‘ Paradise of Child- 
hood,”’ a Manual for Family and Kindergarten 1n 1864, 
iss Susie Poliock graduated in the Kindergarten 
Norma) Institute of Berlin, Prussia, and has been ever 
since comment engaged iu teaching in ac ordances 
—_ — ny cone te a = Mass. and 
For Wee ped mat to the 
Principat, MRS, LOUISE "PO OCK or Mi 8S SUSIE 
POLLOCK, 8. E. cor. of 8th aad K st. Washington. 
D.C. 


N* YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIO, 


LOGATED ONLY mm IN NEW YORK AT 
No. 5 E. 14th st., second door east of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 
This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and _ 
STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and Com 
Elocution and Oratory, Dramatic Action, Fo: Lan’ 
guages, am and Goums tho ditst Gant unequal 
vantages to pupils, beginning to the fin- 
ished Artist. 
A SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE for Teachers. 
— lasses of Three Pupils, = per quarter. 
Terms: Two 


Private Lessons 3 o 

Tho CON! ERVA ‘ORY remains open the entire year. 

Deen hoa MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarters 
commmen: from date of entrance, 

SUBSCRIP ION BOOKS Daily from 8 A.M. to 10P.M. 

B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY, located 

at No. 5 East 14th st., near 8th ave, (the only Charter- 
ed Conservatory of Music in the State), is entirely sep- 
arate and distinct from al) other Mu 6 Schools which 
imitate its name and methods, evidently with the view 
of obtaining yr thereby. 

The celebrated Arion Pianos are used in the school. 








HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten 

Training School, Reorganized with full faculty. 

Three full courses, one, two, and three years respect- 

ively. ther with State Board of Instruction, com- 

six leading Superintendents and Professors in 

State, —six courses of lectures, one week each 

commencing July 7th, and closing with graduating ex- 

ercises, Aug. 15,1879. This is the only Normal School 
in the State, having a distinct Professional Course o, 
Study and Practice, combined with the most ee 
academic instruction. Tuition and boarding at th 


rates. 
Kindergarten and Traini: lass, open at 156 Huron 
S. Cleveland, O., from ( hee’ to April; and at 
Worth' from April to October ; with privilege (to 
ladies) of entering at -_ time, aod completing the 
course at either place. dress Jonn OGpEN, Prin., 
Mrs, A. B. =~ Kindergartener, Worthington, 

Franklin Co., 





f ) ACKARD’S Busf{NESS COLLEGE, Methodist 

Building, 805 Broadway, New York. This is a 
profes sional'school for business training, and is under 
the per-ona!.supervision of its founder and proprietor, 
Mr. 8. 8. Packard, who for the 20 years was asso- 
ciated with Messrs, Bryant & Stratton, and is the au- 
tbor of the Book-keeping series which bears their 
name. The College was founded in 1858, and has 
made steacy progress in utility and public favor, and 
now Stands at the head of this class of schools, The 
location is unsurpassed ; the rooms spacious and ele- 
gant; the course of study most thorough and efficient. 
Tbe sates of tuition have pote ee reduced, and 
pupils can enter at any time, tion per term of 
twelve weeks, $55.00, Call or send for circular con- 
taining full particulars, 8, 8, P/-CKARD, Principal. ¢ 


anes BUSINESS COLLEGE, ® Bowery, cor 

Canal; “L" Station (Estab, 1849). Paine’s uptown 
College. “sts Broadway, | L~ 8t., /.— 9 A.M., till 10 P.M. 
Young Men, Ladies d Boys taught Bookk kkeeping 
Fudimental a and higher Mathematics Correspondence an: 
all English Branches ; iz lessons monthly 
Arithmetic and Reb $10, — A Foreigners and 
oackward persons rapidly advancedin private rooms. 








y= LAW SCHOOL,-— Regular course, 2 years; 
Graduate course (for — of D.C.L.) 2 years, 

Fall term opens Sept. 25th. dress 

401-52t) Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven Ct, 


DRAWING and PAINTING LESSONS 
BY MAIL. 


Lessons by an unskilltal person will be of little advau 
tage, but lessons by one who understands it perfectly 
will cause rapid advancement. Mrs. Lavinia Steele Kel 
logg is a teacher of Drawing. Painting in Oil and Water 
Colors, China Decoration, etc. She offers her services 
to persons at a distance from the city; she may be ad- 
dressed at this office with a stamp enclosed for terms, etc 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 








DRAWING & PAINTING LESSONS, 


Mrs. Lavinia Steele Kellogg, (113 Cline 
ton Place,) has resumed her class<-s in 
Drav ig, and Painting in Oil and Water 
Colors irom objects and nature. 

References.—James Hart, Howard Cree 
by, D. D., Mrs. Julie Beers. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
Bell Founders, West Troy, N. Y. 


Fifty years established. Cuuron BeLt and Cuimes 
AcapEMY, Facrory Bris, etc. Improved Parent 
Movuntine. “ataloguestree. Agencies. 


$777 308 YEAR and P. OL VIORERY. Augusta, M free 


ORT. da; home. worth 
$5 to $2 Now by bam =m Pig worth 86 2 


a Month and teed ti ts. 
S77 Ser ee ee 














z sMSCAL CORROTLOM” 


By CEO. F. ROOT, 


Leads all Improvements in the art of 
Music Teaching. 


It goes to work on the plan that pupils should not be 
made to pursue their studies in the tedious, mechanical 
methods, which, while making the ae angers supple, dwarf 
and warp the mental Seon tie. USICAL CURRI- 
ovuLUM”™ early ns op the vane ntles Mor the theory of 
music, and aives the V4. limpses of the science, while 
it teaches the art, ph glimps Covaiegesens of the sub- 
ject is fascinating; at eve’ very mee something is gained, 
and that Garry te s clearly defined and exemplified. 
| Whatever is of an tract nature is contaneiy relieved 
the introduction ot pleasing r songs. which 
Mile constantly progressing, furnish, also, agreeable 
relaxation. 


| Give the ‘‘Muasical Curiculum” a careful 
examination. 
Price, $33.00, by mail, prepaid. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


66 W. Fo urth St., Ciucinnatti, . 
| And 85 Broadway, New York 


*- JOHN R. ANDERSON & CO., 
56 Beekman St., New York. 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


Bought,-Sold,- Exchanged. 


Constantly on hand a large assortment of new and 
shelf-worn School-Books, at discounts of from 15 to % 
! per cent. from net list. 


It teachers, having sample copies of School-Books for 
—— they have no further use, will send a list, an offer 
11 be made for them. 


Cheapest Book Store in the World 
M. J. HYNES, 


:|\Old and New Books. 


2nd Hand School Books a Specialty. 


Immense prices paid for Old Books. Orders oy mal 
promptly attended to. gr-gh 


1% NASSAU, 7 BEEKMAN, .& 19 ANN STS., N. Y. 
AMUSEMENT «214 INSTRUCTION, 


The Spelling Game 5 Word Contest. 


It is acknowledged to be the most interesting GamE 
ever published; atthe same time serves as a valuable 
EDUCATOR of both old and young, uniting the best ele- 
ments of social home enjoyment. he game may be 
hical, Historical, Authors or 














varied by ma ~y Geograp 
Bible names. ‘ame may be played by any number 
of persons. Price, cents. Postage prepaid. 


—):0:(— 


The Illustrated Dictionary. 
Very Handsomely Bound in Cloth. 


Containing 674 pages, nearly 30,000 Words. 


ORTHOGRAPHY, PRONUNCIATIONS AND DEFIN- 
ITIONS ACCORDING TO THE BEST ENGLISH 
AND ron a LEXOGRAPHERS. 

This book is a complete pome of bm yew explana- 
tions and aw of a icult English and Foreign 

words, phrases and expressions, wit! the correct pro- 
nunciation with each word. To introduce them, we will 
send one Dictionary. Price, 580 cents. Postage prepaid 


Address, Progress Publishing Co., 
871 Broadway, Brooklyn, New York. 
Nors.—We will send one Spotting Game and one Dic- 
pf on receipt of 65 cents. One and three cent 
mps taken. Descriptive catalogue and circulars sent 
by mail on application. 


A Wonderful Invention. 


The Scholar’s Compenion: 50 cents a Le 
Is indeed a grand th’ it is a newspaper for the 
and girls. t is sure rr interest ever one ; sit is devoted 
to self-education and new ideas, and the doings of our 
menand women. It is full of ae 
and is declared by old and young to be the aper 
ax enters the house. It gives out questions pre- 
ts prizes for best answers, best writing, drawing, ote. 
it should be in every house where there are children ; 
deals with the pract i —— of life in the we in 
bott way. Its readers well 
informed on a thousand t+ that are treated ¢ ott > 
where else. In tact this peper is special for 
children, as the ordinary newspaper is fi for men and 
women. Toshow how ee pee it is, one seems visited 146 
families and 182 subsc And, besides, this re poner is 
pure as gold ; there are many that are justly ded 
—they are almost as fatal a a bullet. Perente “A —_ 


send for the ComPANION, give itas a Los aprenent. We 
tee —_ = consider it Forth the price. eet all all 
agents An us a green stamp for comple, 
it will P “sy them ta to take subscribers. Teachers wh 
their names will receive a copy free. Address. 
EB. L. KE , 17 Warren &t., N. ¥. 
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A WEEK. $12a day athome ostl 
tfit free. Addreas Trauxz & Oo., Augusta,Main 





$7 


ONE YEAR FOR NOTHING. 


A most remarkable offer of 


AMERICAN RURAL HOME. 


THE HANDSOMEST, PUREST AND BEST AGRI- 
CULTURAL, LITERARY and DOMESTIC 
WEEELY Published in the Worid. 

Has Eight large Pa; if is Va ov gy Edited, Judiciously 


lilusirated, y= Printed. Ifs sole Club and Single 
Subscription P: od . 


$1.50 A Year, Post-paid. 


To »ny one remisting that sum wee 2 faze, trom 
appearance of this will 


1A FREE GIT 


ONE COPY OF 


THE HOUSEHOLD, 
ONE YEAR! 


Ten cents extra must be added to pre-pay post: 
the latter. The Howsehoild, published Hn ‘Brattleboro, 
Vt., has long been the favor orite ‘ag 
Housekeepers everywhere it is rich in valuable su od 
tions and experience. The regular price is One Dollar 
and Ten Cents a Year. 


4,°, For Six Subscribers, as above, the publish- 
ers will send, postpaid, one copy of 


“Waifs and Their Authors,” 


the most unique book of biography and verse anywhere 
to be found, ae handsome Quarto a. Holiday Edition, 
Illustrated. Price, $2.00. It isa collection of special in- 





terest 

TO TEACHERS ! 
Specimens of Tak RuraL Home Free. 
Address ony: 


THE RURAL HOME, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





THE 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


—~o—— 


Henry Warp BEECHER 
LyMAn ABBOTT, "} Editors. 


“ The Christian Union ts as careful to 


the sea- 
pam we Le yee yy He readers aa the beat af monthly 
peri: 


.SYRACUSESJOURNAL, 
1879-80. 
EVERY DAY PROBLEMS, by Joseru Coox, 
HINTS FOR HOME READING, 
BY 
EpwakD EGGLESTO., 
Frep. B, PErxrs, 
aaeaynceal Coox. 
COOKERY FOR R THE MILLION, 
By Juuiet Corson, of the N. ¥. Cooking School. 
IN THE SICK ROOM, 
By Miss E. R. Scovit, of Mass, General Hospital, 
HOME TALES, 
By Mrs, Henry Warp BEEcHER. 
A Powerful Serial Story : 
“UNTO THE THIRD AND FOURTH GENERA- 
TION.” By Heven CaMPBELL. 


Ewp, Everett HALF, 
M, F, SwWEETSER, 


TEN MINUTE SERMONS TO CHILDREN, 
By J. G. Merrill, Frank Beard, B. T. Vincent, W. 
W. Newton, W. F. Grafts, Jas. M. Ludlow, and ethers, 
STORIES 
From the best juvenile writers, including E. Hun 
tington Miller, Eleanor Kirk, Hope Ledyard, Hamilton 
W. Mabie, Mrs. very Cc. Gibson, Louise tockton, Sarah 
J. Prichard, Eliot McCormick, Lucretia P. Hale, 
BOOK REVIEWS, 
by specialists in their several departments. 


PLYMOUTH PULPIT. 
A Sermon or Lecture-Room Talk each week by the 
Rev. Henry WakD BEECHER, 


GuunATamEe PAPERS, 
y the 
Rev. Lyman Apsotr end Mrs, W. F. Crarrs, 


Tue OvTLOoK, News OF THE CHURCHES, ScIENCE 
aND ART, Fact aND Rumor, 
Will give concisely the news of each week, 
—_o—- 
The Foe ay | persons have contributed to the columns 
of the CHRISTIAN UNION during the past year : 
Chas. Dudley Warner, 


ips Brooks, Leonard Bacon, D.D, 
John G. Whittier, Francis E. Willard. ” 
Judge Noah Davis, 8. W. Duffield, D. Do 
J ©. A, Peabody, Wayland Hoyt, D 
E. P. Roe, Mrs. D. H. h Goodale, 
Frank H. Converse, Elaine Goodale. 

Susan Coo! Dora Read Goodale, 
Leonard W 
John James Mary De Vere, 
Willard Parker, M. =4 Mrs. 8. W. Weitzel, 
ce F, Helen ee 
iam. Ward, pn. M, E. C, hy qth, 

8. Merriam,  Charies L. N : 

cou Se aves 
ay, 
Rose Terry Cooke, 


Tenms,—Per A To Clergymen, $2.50. 


$3. 
Four Months, $1. 








Address, 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 





27 Park Place New York. 


Elegant and Useful. 


A DESIDERAT™M FOR TEACHERS ND PUPILS 
FOR HOME AND SCHOOL USE, 


THE PORTABLE BOOK CASE. 
(Patented), Eastlake designs 
—handsome, durable, cheap ; 
made of Black Walnut and 
Pine ; in two sizes, price $14 
to $22.50. Send for descriptive 
circular. LOCKWOOD, BROOKS 
& CO., Sole Makers, 381 Washing- 
ton 8t,, head of Franklin. 


TEACHERS! _. 
VALUABLE BOOK 


FOR EVERY 
TEACHE.: and STUDENT. 


.—THE— 


Common-Sehool Question BOsk. 


ENLARCED EDITION, I879. 


sn o'r s caame 


Important and Practical Questions 
clearly answered, compiled from 
pr penn different Branches of study 
in our Common and High 
Sw = 
12mo, cloth, 340 pp. $1,50. 
Sample Copy sent to any address on receipt of price 
A GRANDQWORK for REVIEWS in SCHOOLS. 
CLUB RATES FOR TEACHERS, Introduc‘ory Rates 


for Schools, Descriptive and Testimonial Circulars, sent 
to any address on receipt of Scent stamp. 


ACENTS WANTED, 


In every Town Gouna, and State .* the country 
Local Agents are reporting sales ot 15, 20, 25, and even 
$0 names secured in one day. It isa work that has long 
been needed. It has no opposition. Terms to Agents 
are very liberal. Jt te one of the very best subscrip’ 
books in the ouster. Confidential Terms to Agents 
tress, €. W. HAGAR, Geni. Agt. 
PLaTTsBUGH, Clinton Co., N. Y. 


New and Beautiful Reward Cards 


Fer Sunday and Day Schools. 
OVER 1000 KINDS AND DESIGNS. 


Bheotype Engravings, 
German Transparencies; 


Oil Chromos, Scrap Pictures, Elegant and Appropriate 
Designs of Dip , for Schools & C 
Extra inducements and ‘samp! esand price list free to 









































se yeachere ro or opcnte ven send us their doy bia: 
— ers 
141 Franklin Street, Becton Mass, Established 1890. 





TEACHERS WANTED. 


We can always give Teachers Paying 
Employment, by which they can make from 
$10 to $100 a Month, depending upon the 
amount of labor expended. Live and ener- 
getic Teachers who are not afraid to work 
can do wet. The work is as useful and as 
honorable as teaching; it is a species of edu- 
cational work. If you are in earnest, send 
10 cents for samples. Don’t try a postal 
card. E. L. Kettoee & Co., 


—THE— 
New York School Journal. 
$2.00 PER ANNUM. 


This earnest. practical. progressive weekly, now in its 
NINTH year, has ardent friends among all classes o: 
teachers, and is admired for its sound, practical quee 
tions, It is a MODEL WEEKLY EDUCATIONAL. 


)202¢ 
The Teacher’s Institute, 


One Dollar per Year. 
This monthly paper proposes to double the teaching 
power of the teacher by making him acquainted with 
the best methods and of teaching given suggestions of 
priceless value. Agents wanted to whom valuable pre- 
miums or liberal cash commission will be given. 
N. B. No teacher can afford to be without one of these 


pers, 
“ E. L. EELLOGG & CO., 
17 Warren Street, N. Y. 


WANTED 


— Agxnts for DAVIS’ REVERSIBLE BLOCKS 


ee tren, or evolution of numbers to 
pm ay ng by the inventor of tee alton: 
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As we are having an ‘extra number ot our valuable 
papers bound, we find we need March 15th and 22nd. 
Please send them--we pay ten cents each. 


—w7 oe, CO 


We give a second “Quincy” letter in this Journat. 
There are those who speak very slightingly of Quincey ; 
Boston especially feels bad. There are other places that 
cry out: “Why we do just so here.” The spirit of both 
of these we heartily dislike. Ao school should servilely copy 
a certain mode or method. Of the Quincey teaching the 
Philadelphia Ledger says it is a revolution in teaching. 
“ To notice, to think and to express thought is the direct 
end of the Quincy system. Both letters should be read 
by every school director and teacher.” If this is not 
pretty strong endorsement, we don't understand lan- 
guage. 


Wauat does ex Governor Robinson think of these 
words, found in the messge of his successor, Gov. A. B. 
Cornell ? 

“ Wisely enacted laws provide for the support of com- 
mon or primary schools, everywhere within reach of the 
humblest child, and permit local communities to establ:sh 
such advanced grales of academic eduvation as they may 
desire for more ambitious students. The best interests of 
the Statewill oe promoted by placing the highest educational 
advantages within the reach of all who seek them. The 
policy of making women eligible as scoool officers kas 
been adopted in several States with beneficial results, and 
the question is exciting much discussion in this State. 
Women are equally competent with men for this duty, 
and it cannot be doubted that their admission to represen- 
tation would largely increase the efficiency of our school 
management. The favorable attention of the Legislature 
is earnestly directed to this subject.” 





Te movements of the Teachers’ Protective Association 
of this City is one of the encouraging signs of the times. 
How 3,009 teachers have remained so long so unmindful 
of the claims their fellow teachers have on them is an 
unsolvable riddle, Poliemen, letter carriers, ministers, con- 
ductors and engineers gather funds for dark days—but the 
teacher—he teaches others how to do it. $100,000 can 
be raised; it is not an extravagant sum. And further if 

he teachers would join together and work together sums 
of money would be devised to the incorporated body, 
Had it been begun 25 years ago and pushed along as 
other bodies are, it might to day own property worth one 
million—so we believe. Success to the Teachers, Protec- 


Moral Lessons. 


Tt is a fact that is daily becoming more and more ap- | 
parent that the outward influence of religion upon the 
mass of the people is steadily lessening. That there is 


Are our Mopgrn Scuoots as Goop as tHe Orp.—The 
fact is that our present highly organized school system 
does not do its work so effectually as it was done by the 
much simpler machinery of an earlier day. The old 
fashioned district school not uniformly but often gave 


| his method was both deductive and inductive; that is a 


its pupils a better education than the modern graded 
school gives them, and always gave it in much less time 
and with much less strain upon the health, We remember 
one country school of twenty-five years ago, in which 
boys of sixteen, who after their tenth or twelfth year had 
only attended school for tour months in the year, had 
finished and thoroughly finished Arithmetic, (‘‘ Adams's,” 
and “Thompson's Higher,”) Geography, “ Brown's 
Grammar,” (and a better grammar than Goold Brown's 
has not yet been invented), “‘ Thompson's Day's Algebra,”’ 
“ Parker's Philosophy,” and “ Mitchell's school Astrono- 
my,” with a careful drill in reading and spelling and 
writing and considerable practice in English composition 
and declamation. Results as satisfactory as these are 
rarely gained by the modern graded school, though it 
imposes upon its pupils a much heavier burden of labor 
and restraint and vexation than the pupils of this old 
country school ever had to carry. The men and women 
who are now from furty to sixty years of age, gained 


less real religion no careful observer believes. We do not 
share the fears of some that with the diminishing influence | 
will come a reign of lawlessness and wickedness. As 
knowledge is spread abroad there must be a spread of 
morality—that is of doing duties men owe to each other, | 
and this the teacher must teach day by day. To know the | 
method of doing this the teacher should read the method | 
of the great teacher ; a careful examination will show that 


principle is stated and then comments on the results of 
observing it as “Blessed are the peace-makers;” or in- 
cidents are given and a rule drawn as the houses built on 
sand, and on rock, and inferences drawn. These two 
ways must be followed by the teacher. 

(1). Let the teacher select certain portions of the Bible | 
to be read by himself and the school—beginning the daily 
exercises with them. For instance. He adds, ‘ Blessed | 
are the pure in heart.” The scholars respond “For they 
ww — sors a a oe a vm emage ee |in their childhood an education that was worth for all 
selection should be made and the scholars made familiar | the purposes of life just as much as that -which the 
with it, so that they can enter heartily into the exercise. aisles and gaining in the schools of to-day, and got it 
One of the best I know was conducted as follows. | in half the time, and with much less damage to their 

At nine o'clock precisely a bell was struck by a monitor ; ‘health. After we have found out whether Protection pro- 
a pupil previously appointed, (chosen by the school) was} tects, and whether Prohibition prohibits, and whether 
in her place at the piano and began to play, (the page of| Reform reforms, perhaps we had better give some atten- 








the music was already written on the bleck-board) and the | tion to the question whether Education educates. It is a 
singing began of some appropriate hymns. A department | fruitful topic of inquiry.— Good Company. 

of boys (summoned by the bell) entered with thier teacher | —_——__.~s oe — 

and seing the page from the black-board joined in the| Loox on the bright side. It is the right side. It the 


music. The teacher then read the Beatitudes and the| sunshine, and not the cloud, that gives beauty to the 
pupils responded; next followed the Lord’s Prayer | flower. There is always before or around us that which 
next a hymn, (page on the black-board) and the de- | should cheer and fill the heart with warmth and gladness, 
partment of boys was dismissed and school exercises began. | The sky is blue ten times where it is black once, That 


| : 
(2). Let the teacher keep a scrap book and gather into | would be a dull sea, and the sailor would never acquire 


it under appropriats headings incidents illustrating the | Skill, where there is nothing to disturb its surface. It is 
principles he wishes to. inculeate. Such as “Do unto | the duty of every one to extract all the happiness and en- 
other,” etc., and “Help one Another,” “Speak on Evil,” joyment he can form within and without him; and, above 
“Conquer Yourself,” “ Be Courageous to do Right,” &c., | all, he should look on the bright side. The teacher's pro- 
&c, At regular intervals, daily, it possible, let the teacher | fession is the basis of all the other professions.—Jupcr 
tell hese stories in his own language in an effective | Coouey, Dusveve. 
Do not attempt to preach; if the story as you | paling” 
tell it, does not preach its own moral then you have | 4 New Outzane ational, ned engpaved on Nis Came 
simply made a failure—that is all. It may cost # good| stone a series of maxims which he had prescribed as the 
deal to learn the art of telling the story propely, but the rules for his guidance though life, and to which his success 
teacher is supposed to know how to do these things—that — mainly attributable y 1. Remember always that 
is what is meant by being a teacher. Sometimes the story | labor is one of the conditions of existence. 2. Time is 
may be a very homely one—but if it contaius the moray | 8°4 ; throw not one minute wy _ pe each one 
and holds it up and makes it plain, that is enough. ad ccseun. 3. Do unto all men as — would be done 
iad by. 4. Never think any matter so trifling as not to 
(3). : It deserve notice. 5, Never give out that which does not 
may be thought that only the older pupils can enter on first come in. 6. Let the greatest order regulate the 
any Gh < - Rae gammaing to Cay, ye end transactions ot Study the course of your lite 
law &c. But this isa mistake —the youngest child will os din the aneetant Gneante? good, 8. Deprive yourself of 
Sequently oe ae Ge met proteus truths. nothing necessary to your comfort, but live in an honor- 
Woe eutjein an incident thet would be appropriste ter able simplicity and regularity. 9. Labor, then, to the last 
discussion. Let us add that the teacher to succeed most need of wane enidtane. ' 
accumulate materials; he must make a business of teaching 5 eatthaacteliia 
morals if he would succeed; a few remarks here and| ‘gig world is tull ofharshness. It is easier to censure 
there will not teach morality no more than the sams method | than to praise ; the former is a gratification of self-esteem, 
will teach arithmetic or grammar. | while to praise seema, with a minds too ambitious and un- 
An old man, of the name of Guyot, lived and died in | generous, a tacit admission of other's superiority. It is a 
the town of Marseilles, in France. By the most laborious | pane of society, whenever I have known it, a prepetua 
industry, and the severest habits of abstinence and priva-| seeking for something which will disparage’ or make 
tion, he amassed a large fortune. His neighbors con-| ridicu'’wus our neighbor. Their conduct is canvassed, and 
sidered him a miser, and thought he was hoarding up| mean and selfish motives cre attributed to them. Their 
money from mean and avaricious motives. Whenever | foibles are dragged into day. Ido not bo-st myself to 
he appeared, the populace pursued him with hootings| be free from blame on this account, and yet I try to find 
and execrations, and the boys sometimes threw stones| what is good and beautiful in all that I see, and to judge 
at him. In his will were found the following words: 
—“Having observed, from my infancy, that the poor of 
Marseilles are ill-supplied with water, which can only 
be purchased at a great price, I have eheerfully labored | “ Anp how does Charlie like going to schoolr' kindly 
the whole of my life to procure for them this great | inquired a good man of the little six-year-old boy, “I like 
blessing: and I direct that the whole of my property shall goin’ well 'nough,” replied the embryo states‘uan, ingenu- 


_7eoe- 


manner, 


Another step is the discussion of princtples. 


your life, 7. 





| my fellow creatures as I would have them judge me.— 
| CHARLES Sumner. 








tive Union. 





be laid out ‘n building an aqueluct for that purpose.” ,uously, “but I don’t like stayin’ after I git there.” 
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A Visit to Quincy School No. 2. 


all the water on shipboard, and they might use it all up 
before they ever got to land,, explains another. “A ship- 
; wreck.” Pointing back to the line above quoted, “ What 
do those marks mean?’ “A quotation—Somebody else 
wrote it.” “Anybody know who wrote it?” Nobody 
The reading lesson, a history and a language lesson had did. “ Find out at the library.” Again reverting to the 
been underlined for me, and the young readers were soon | main subject, “ Our ships at Quincy don't come up to Mr. 
in vigorous “attack” on the chapter on Holland in Shel- | ee aa nye ne mee nese ya = " = 
don’s Fourth Reader, taken, I believe, from Mrs. Dodge's | !and come to the ne See to unloads anals; the 
delightful “Hans Brinker.” It i rms aoreer ~— = —_— * a 2 np _ in Europe ors 
paper which comes in as a “ Reader” quite often in Quincy, | the streets are water oy locates Venice on map, an 
but it happened to be Holland this time. This was the makesa dot for it. Hisneighbor makes his dot for it at 
lowest “ grammar” division, the children who had come Sicily, “How many,” pointing to this last, “ think this is 
up at the beginning of the September term from the upper Tight?” Nobody rises. “How many dou’t know?” 
primary. | Three or four rise, not in the least ashamed tobe ignorant, 
At the close of the first paragraph the teacher, quickly, | but evidently “ wanting to know.” The majority of the 
toa boy in the background—“ What country is he read- | class, however, rose to the opinion that the first draughts- 
ing about; what did he say?” “He said it was one of;| man had put his Venice in the right place, and the second 
the queereit countries, because the ocean is pressing up | one, thus corrected, but not snubbed, made his repairs ac- 
against the land all the time to get in, and can’t.” “ What | cordingly. “ What should we see people walking on in 
keeps itout?” Boys in chorus, “The dykes.” A grand | Holland ?” “Stilts.” ‘ No, that’s in Sweden,” says a 
discussion on the nature of dykes and embankments fol-|classcritic. ‘ Wooden shoes,” ‘“ Any other place in Eu- 
lowed; what they were built of; what kind of trees! rope where the people wear wooden shoes?” “Constanti- 
were planted there to bind the earth ftogether. Some of} nople.” “ Russia.” “ French peasants.” “Any pada 
the young Yankees stood out stoutly for pine, others were | our countra?” “(There are boots,” said slowly a junior 
in favor of oak, cherry trees, ‘No; I'll leave you that to| Emerson, “in Mr. ’s store window with wooden soles 
find out by to-morrow,” and if I am not mistaken, there | about an inch and a half thick.” Fiually it was brought 
will be considerable interviewing of parents and neighbor- | ont that in Canada you could still see and hear wooden 
ing farmers on that point. “How shall we get to Hol-' shoes among the French farmers around Quebec. 
land from here?’ “Cross the Atlantic Ocean.” ‘Go 
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draw Holland on tte map and show me how.” Three 
boys go to the blackboard, with their chalks, and proceed 
to draw by square a fair outline map of Europe, very rapid- 
ly, rubbing out the quadrilaterals and triangles, as they 
sketch on the true outline. In the meantime the reading 
proceeds, “The canals are high but not dry. The croak- 
ing frogs among the canal reeds are nearer to the stars 
than the storks on the chimney tops.” Every child there 
sees the frogs, and the uplifted marshes of the canals, and 
the low-lying farm houses below the water level. Teach- 
er, suddenly to the map architects—“ Which is Hol- 
land ?” 

} One ofthe Hollands was a little out in drawing which 
was promptly pointed out by the class. 
made a mental note. In all the reading exercises which it 
has been my fortune to witness in our Philadelphia public 
schools, the class, if a lively class, has been all ready to 
pounce on the slightest default in inflection, pronunciation 


of the closely-watched reader—so intent on manner indeed, ! 


that it was scarcely to be believed that the meaning of 
what was read could be getting any attention. I have 
heard a paragraph that had very little in it to begia with, 
read down a line of six or eight children, only for a cer- 
tain shade of inflection. At Quincy, class criticism, some- 
thing apart from the teacher’s was directed to substance 
rather than form, to ideas rather than to inflections. The 
inflections and intonations came along, but”only along, the 
point was the meaning of what was read, the opinion, the 
lively remarks of the class, and there was no dreary read- 
ing and re-reading of a paragraph by an entire row until 
the exact nicety of expression was struck. They got at 
what it meant first, and the expression followed as a mat- 
ter of course. In evidence—one child, I noticed, said in- 
stid for instead. There was no smirking of the class, no 
lifting of hands to call attention conspicuously to the 
fault. The teacher quietly wrote instead on the board. 
** How do you pronounce this word?” Class in chorus, 
including the delinquent, “ instead!” It wasa polite way 
of correction, instead of hypercritical snapping up of each 
other’s slins that makes overrighteous little critics, I fe-r, 
of some of our school children, and it was another witness 
to the way in which, as Miss Morse had said, “ the class 
brings the duller ones along with it.” As the reading 
proceeds—“ Put in another word for “ localities.” Child 
reads the sentence again and says “ place” as he goes on 
without stopping to the end. The teacher makes this syn- 
onym exercise. I notice, at all theJhard words, and the sub- 
stitute is made as the reader goes on, showing that the 
entire paragraph is understood. Something following 
about the water in Holland being older than Adam, and 
yet the Dutchmen cannot drink it—“ Why is this? Who's 
Adam? Why cannot they drink the canal water?” “ Be- 
cause it is salt and dirty.” “Can you" think of any 
other situation in which people would have nothing to 
drink? Here it says, ‘Water, water everywhere, and 
notadrop to drink.’” “ Caspian Sea,” calls out a boy, 
going far inland for a comparison. “ They have to carry 





It was not easy to leave thisclass for the history lesson, 


| but time was flying, and in Miss Dearborn’s room already 
_ Columbus was making his voyages across the Atlantic. 
| The little girl at the blackboard dropped her voice as the 


visitor entered, but was promptly reminded by the teach- 
er’s “I can’t hear a word you say,” to take up the narra- 
tive ina clear voice. In this room another eartii map of 
North Aimerica lay on the blue board, but America was 
diacovered (this being an older class) by the blackboard 
above. Columbus sailed outinto space and the islands 
were put in “as he sailed,” or rather when he came up to 
them, the track ot each voyage drawn across the Atlantio. 


| This was after England and Spain had been put in for 
| the Genoese voyager, and after Queeu Isabella had sold her 
And just here I- 


jewels, to the approval of the class. ‘“ A priest thought 
considerable of Columbus and he got a part of the money 
for him and the Queen gave the other part,.” Palos is 
located and the date of first voyage written there. “Then 
he sees the Canary Islands.” ‘‘ I don’t see them,” said the 
teacher, so they are dotted into place. “ What was Co- 
lumbus doing when he stopped there?” “ Repairing his 
ships.” “ What date do we want all along here ?” So the 
sailor took her to San Salvador and writes October ; takes 
her from there, goes on to Hayti—* Did he call it Hayti?” 
“No; Hispaniola;” and brings him back to Spain by a 
chalk sail. “What year?” “Early in 1493. Here the 
superintendent, Mr. Parker, comes in and looks on. but 
says nothing. Cvlumbus gets his reception in Spain, In- 
dians and all, and is taken out again to San Domingo, 
while the class discovers Jamaica, and the chalk voyager 
marks it in place and dates it. ‘Stays about here till 
1496.” On his third voyage the Cape Verde Islands are 
discovered in the track of the chalk pencil. “‘ Why Verde 
Whatjverd have wein our names?” “Vermont.” By 
this time a party of earth workers were putting in the 
islands on the earth map, following the instructions from 
the little leader at the board. 

Not all history can be taught in this way, but that of 
the United States especially gives a good field for it. Even 
in political history of the Old World what life and action 
may be given to the details, for instance, of evintful wars 
that have thanged political boundaries; what interest to 
the character and civilization of any people, to follow 
out, by the earth maps and by blackboard lines, the 
marches of contending armies or the local peculiarities 
of a nation that come of its frontiers, its access to neigh- 
bors and spirit towards neighboring States and its com- 
mercial opportunities. The earth and chalk empires can 
grow and spread, and shrink and fall by means of these 
pictures under the fingers of the little workers, and even 
old Cadmus, “bringing letters into Greece,” will not seem 
so much connected with the postal service as he now does, 
when the children can follow his voyage and 4x the tich 
country he came from. 

Going into the next room for the language lesscus I 
found an arithmetic class, one of the primaries, just finish- 
ing its work, being delayed 'a few minutes by some 
questions that the superintendent, Mr. Parker, had been 





asking. I could not judge of this exercise, therefore : but 
it was evidently not so mechanical as the New York 
schools, nor had it such lightning calculators. The 
points were brought out that you couldn’t divide minutes 
by apples, even if you should succeed in eating fifty-two 
apples in a day, and the lesson was kept well down to 
numbers simple. So far as I could see, the reason was at 
work quite as much asthe rule. Is considered ot great im- 
portance, as quickening observation out of school and ex- 
pression in class. There were quite young children in the 
fifth primary. The talk was about the cow. A child 
starts up: “ J would call the cow an animal.” Another— 

“ We would call the cow an animal.” “The cow is an 
animal.” “ Hvery cow is an animal.” “The cow is a 
tame animal.” “The cow is a domestic animal,” and so 
on, each child making a new sentence, and all enjoying 
the rapid game of changing sentences. Teacher—“ We 
will write the name of the cow. Is this right?” putting a 
small “t,” a small “c” and an interrogation mark. “ No, 
we are not asking a question; we are telling something; 
we don’t want that mark.” “What then ?—this!” “No; 
only a period.” 

Also directed, she writes a capital Tand C. “ What is 
a capital ?” “A head letter.” Now, we shall write down 
all that we can recollect about the cow. ‘“ What does 
recollect mean ?” “ To bring together again.” First we 
shall write the color. ‘“ What is the color of your cow ?” 
to a small girl, who immediately responded that the color 
of her cow was pure white. Teacher writes white at edge 
of board, making “ whi” with the “ te” on next line, but 
is reminded by the class that it cannot be divided, no 
more than and can. “ What shall I do, then?” “Leave 
the space, if there isn’t room for it all, and put it all in the 
line below.” Then again the cow was tossed from bench 
tobench. “ The color of my cow is clear black.” “ My 
cow is pale red and white.” ‘The cow I saw this morn- 
ing was black and white.” “That cow is black.” “Is 
the color of your cow red ?” “ The cow [ had was brown.” 
“Ts your cow tan, like mine?” “ Why, don’t I call that 
horse acow?” This was the turn for a new series of 
observations. “ You can tell it by the noise it makes.” 
“A horse hasn’t got any horns. It hasn't any bag.” ‘ You 
can tell it by the hoofs.” “The cow’s hoofs are split.” 
“ Did you ever notice how funny the cow’s hoofs look?” 
“ My cow has cloven feet—cloven means split,” “The 
cow’s hoofs have the same substance as our finger nails.” 
“ Cow's hoofs always cover their toes.” ‘My cow’s 
hoofs are not perfectly round.” “All animals have split 
hoofs except the horse,” was one contribution from a boy 
who hadn’t got his summary quite clear. Instantly there 
was achorus, “A dog! A dog has no hoofs.” “A cat.” 
“A rabbit hasn’t any.” “A mouse” “A pig “A pig 
has hoofs.” So the teacher got out the picture ofa pig to 
satisfy the demand, holding up successively an ox and a 
turkey, a dog, and so on to setthe animal philosopher right 
in his summary and on his feetagain. “ You can tell that 
acow isn’t a horse by the horns, you say?” “ Let us 
talk about the horns.” “My cows horns turn outward 
first and then inward.” “TI think the Chinese finger nails 
look like horns.” “ It hurts to saw offa cow’s horn—it 
wili bleed.” “ What's the use of horns?” “To make 
combs out of.” “Cows don’t make combs out of their 
horns. What is the use of horns to the cow ?” “Qh, to 
hook with.” “When a dog goes at her she will bite.” 
“She can’t bite anything but grass. She has to hook 
i various points that were brought out were written 
on the board by the teacher, as the talk went on, but the 
main object, to get a varied expression of a familiar sub- 
ject, in a class of quite young children, was shown in the 
rapid tossing of sentences from one to another, and no re- 
pition nor stammering in the class. The horses and cows 
talked about were in view from the window of the school- 
room, to be sure, but the city child can be taught to get 
its observations from the car horses, the animals in the Zoo 
(which ought to be open free to the public school children 
for their object lessons, at certain times), and from all the 
variety of our street scenes. 

The three hours spent at the Quincy echool were all too 
short, although much of its method was shown in that time, 
They were long enough, as visits to other school rooms 
have shown, by contrast, to demonstrate tnat the noon bell 
found children, visitors and teachers all fresh, instead of 
drained and dull by text-book and dull routine. The 


” 


teacher is the only text-book, and I was anxious to learn 
the effect of the new system on these young girls and ma- 
“ Does it exhaust you to be giving out so 


ture women. 
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much to your classes, instead of hearing recitations ?” “On 
the contrary,” they severally replied, “it is not half so 
wearing as kecping up the attention to the printed book 
and going over the recitation by rote. The children are 
fresh all the time and that keeps us so.” “Do you have 
any difficulty in keeping up discipline by this system ?% 
“Not nearly so much as by the old. The children are all 
busy and interested. They have their chances to talk out 
what they are thinking about, and they are thinking about 
the lesson. There is room for their activity, and ‘ naugh- 
tiness’ in school-rooms comes more from over-repression 
than any thing else. Here the child is free; it is not 
afraid to talk to me, and itis too busy to whisper to its 
neighbors. It is much easier for us to keep order than it 
used to be.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 





Por the New Yor« Sonvot Journma. 
School Government. 





One of the troublesome things in a school-room is rude- 
ness or sauciness manifested in actions and speech, The 
sufferings of a refined and delicate woman who is always 
spoken to elsewhere with courtesy cannot be well described. 
She tries one plan and then another and all fail. She can- 
not turn a pupil out for this fault; if she keeps him after 
school his last act may be that of “making up a face” as 
he goes out of the door. 

This naturally comes under the head of school govern- 
ment The pupil is in an abnormal position. He stands 
in fear of no one; perhaps it is a repetition of his conduct 
at home—only not as had, evidently. The teacher must not 
be worried or frightened by this state of things, but set 
resolutely to work to remedy it. First, let her say to her- 
selt this lad does not look at things as Ido; he has been 
brought up differently ; it does not seem as bad to him as 
it really is; he does it at home and on the play ground 
and it is partially at least a habit. She will the: pro- 
ceed to giv: instruction not in the way of a sermon, but 
precisely as she would on history, &c. 

Let us look at the matter in detail. (1) The child is ad- 
dressed by the teacher and replies saucily, as “Sarah you 
are late.” Sarah says “I don’t care if 1 am.” ‘(2) Or it 
may be in actions as slamming a door when told to shut 
it; or throwing a book when requested to hand it. (3) 
Or it may be he makes saucy remarks concerning the work 
of another pupil in a tone intended to be heard. These 
sum up the various styles of sauciness that are found in 
the school-room. Now a remedy must be fitted to a com- 
plaint; the treatment must be suited to the disease. 

(A). The cause may be habit. We know that even 
adults by habit are greivously impolite. Teachers are not 
models of manners. One of the most impolite persons the 
writer ever saw (among those who claimed to be well- 
bred) was a teacher—a graduate of the Oswego Normal 
School and a very good teacher, too. To a statement that 
she kept her pupils standing too long for their health she 
replied “1t is not so,” in a manner that would have called- 
forth her anger had it been done by a pupil. Here, was 
a fixed habit of tart and saucy replying. When the 
teacher discovers this, he can in a mild and pleasant 
way tell the pupil ot his fault; while it is best to do it 
in private it may be done publicly. “John you have 
the way of answering back, or of speaking unpleasantly ; 
try and correct it.” Once in a room of 80 pupils an 
answer came that I felt was a slip of the tongue. Call- 
ing the pupil forward to my desk, I whispered that he 
had forgotten to speak politely to me. He blushed to 
the roots of his hair and went back cured; for it was a 
habit and I know he was striving to break himself of it. 

(B). The cause may be ignorance. There is no smal! 
number of persons who hear a stock of saucy words day 
by day and learn them as a part ot the current verna- 
cular. They think these words or phrases when quick- 
ly uttered evince smartness. They are totally ignorant 
of what should be sail; when they learn something 
better they drop the old speech atonce. Of course, the 
true thing to do is to teach that child the nobler and better 
forms of speech. 

A series of lessons on good manners pointing out the 
common defects is of the highest service. I remember a 
boy who wher called on to do some service replied “ Get 
some one else, I’m no one’s nigger.” Now a blow would 
have been the quickest reply to this saucy remark. I said 
in reply. ‘“ You mistake if you suppose that I called on 
you because I considered you a servant; I asked you be- 
cause you are always so willing to help; I thought it 
would be a pleasure. Why did Sir. Walter Raleigh lay 








his cloak in a muddy spot in the street when he saw | beginning at the bottom. 
Queen Elizabeth coming. His coat was better than her/ing {rom left to right, beginning at the top. 


(g) Also draw 100 lines, slant— 
(h) The 
shoes any day. Gentlemen, high bred persons are the | same beginning at the bottom. 
most ready to help.” To bring in an air of courtesy; Theseeight exercises shoul’ be practiced over and over 
into the school-room is of the highest importance. Let’ until a nice line can be produced in any direction. Hold 
the teacher, then, always be courteous himself. It may the pencil as you do apen in writing. Some of these 
be necessary, to overcome the tendency to sauciness, to | lines will be more difficult to produce than others, but per- . 
keep a record of the saucy replies. This has been done | Severance will make it easy to draw a line beginning at 
with good effect in many schools; then the pupils are|the bottom. After having mastered these eight lessons 
dismissed in the order of their good behavior; the most) in lines one-quarter inch long—mark, mastered them, then 
polite first. Here, the teacher should make a clear dis-| begin with lines one-half inch long, and proceed in the 
tinction between outward courtesy and inward courtesy. same way. Do not be ina hurry; art rec iires practice, 
That rough going boy may be at heart far more polite practice, PRACTICE. Youcan get paper: acheap kind 
than youder well dressed easy mannered lad; yet he is| that will answer for the purpose of practice; itcomes un- 
likely not to be well understood. ruled in large sheets; cut it up and practice away; be- 
(C). The cause may mis-understanding; sometimes, sides use the backs of letters, envelopes, &c. 
the teacher is mis-understood by the pupil; sometimes; For another series of lessons draw a right anglethus , 
the pupil is mis-unders‘ood by the teacher. —the sides } inch long, within this put another right angle 
(D). The cause may be sheer insolence, a desire to be | at the distance say }, or | of an inch, then another 
troublesome and give pain. This appears in big bullying | and another until you reach 100. Goon through all the 
boys, generally, and must be’met,by decision. A record | 8 positions abeve. Do not draw until you are tired out; 
of deportment is a very effective agent as above stated|if you intend to spend much time duringthe day upon 
The teacher should have a memorandum book and put | drawing, at the end of half-an-hour take a recess of half 
down these things. Ifit appears to be necessary, a visit} anhour. Do not hold the pencil ina cramped and hard 
to the parent should be made and the case clearly stated. way. Hold it so as to be convenient and easy. This 
This visit will enable you to show that you cannot teach work will require 20 lessons of one hour each; if you give 
a pupil who is saucy ; that it is an injury to the school &c. | more it will not be time thrown away. 
If you find the pcrent is not ready to co-operate to etop| A second series of lessons should take up curved lines ; 
the commissions of the fault and no other means is at hand let these be smull at first, say one-quarter of acircle one- 
application should be made to the school officers. | half inch in diameter, Take a pair of compasses and draw 
A pretty long experience with such cases, shows that | a circle one-half inch in diameter; through this draw heri- 
the tone of the school-room is the remedy. Men who will | zontal and perpendicular diameters. Make (a) the lower 
swear every where else will refrain in the presence of left hand quadrant your model and draw 100. (+) Make 
ladies; pupils who are saucy every where else, in a high | the lower right hand quadrant your model and draw 100. 
toned school-room become like the rest. (c) Make the upper left hand quadrant your model and 
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i he Teaching of Drawing. map ges te, tae : 
Hints upon the Te S Drawing Again with the model cirele before you, draw 100 cir- 


By M. R. Barker. j cles ; draw 100 from left to right (as you make an QO): 

The wasority of teachers while instructed concerning draw 100 from right to left. The first set you can make, 
arithmetic and the ordinary school studies, know | beginning at the left land side of the paper; the second 
nothing of drawing; it is an entirely new and unknown | Set by beginning at the right hand side. Do the same 
study; and it is not to be wondered at that so little is ac- | with circles one inch in diameter. This second series of 
complished. If the teacher could be instructed properly lessons will take 20 lessons of one hour each if well done ; 
at the annual institute, a great step would be taken; but and the result will be to give the learner a good command 


this will not be done for some time yet, we fear. 

Suppose a teacher really wantsto learn to draw what 
should he do? This is a practical question, and a fair 
question. 
and copy it with minute care, and if it be an elaborate 
model and is fairly copied it is supposed that the person 
has made excellent progress in drawing. Here is where 
the great mistake is made. For, if progressis really made 
why does he not go on with his drawing instead of stopping 
short after the execution of this chef d’ouvre. In the par- 
lor walls of many a house is a picture made bya son or 
daughter who has “taken drawing lessons’—they rarely 
produce but one. It may be set down then as a just con- 
clusion that the making of a picture is not the object of tak- 


persons, who know of no other object. In general the 
object is to educate. ' 

To learn to draw isin the power of every one, and not 
simply of those who have a taste for it. The mischievous 
idea that only certain persons can learn to draw has wrought 
great disaster. Any one can learn to draw. Of course, 
some will draw better than others; this is true of all stu- 
dies and of all arts. 

Let the teacher who desires to learn to draw begin at 
once. Note that the copying of anything on a flat surface 
(technically called drawing from the flat) is useful; but it 
is not real drawing. Drawing is representing a real ob- 
jecton a plane suriace. (1) Begin with some cards on 
which simple figures are drawn such asa box, a cube, 
and copy one at a time in aneat manner on wn-ruled pa- 
per. Do not draw the lines with arwuler. Of course as 
lines form such a large part of all drawings, there must be 
steady and persistent practice to draw straight lines. (a) 
Practice in drawing 100 horizontal lines } inch long. See 
that they are fine, smooth and of uniform size, drawing 


lines of the same length from right to left ; make a nice 
job of it. Draw them », of an inch apart. (c)Draw 100 
lines pependicularly, from the top downward. (d) Draw 
100 lines perpendicularly, beginning at the bottom. (+) 





Also obliquely, beginning at the top from right to left, 
(slanting like the writing characters). (f) Also the same, 


As a general rule the planis to get a picture’ 


ing drawing lessons. This would sound strange to most | 


of his pencil. If he has the opportunity let him duplicate 
the above lessons on a black board. A black board can 
be made of paper, and the crayons will cost but a]few 
cents. It will fit the teacher to draw belore her class. 


om -+ 


School Conflicts. 


Conflicts with pupils are to be deprecated. When I 
had less experience than now, I used to get into trouble 
solely on account of my haste and want of judgment. I 
will tell your readers of one of these that nearly broke up 
my school, and taught me a lesson that I always re- 
membered. From it I learned never to threaten to do 
what I was not certain I would do. In other words, not 
; to command to be done, what I was not certain would Be 


done. 
Soon after I had taken the school it, I learned that a 


boy named Bill Jones would not enter the school until late 
in the fall. Every nignt when I returned to my boarding 
place, the same question was asked: “ has that Bill Jones 
| been to school yet?” Others asked me the same question 
!until I got really nervous about the matter. When Oc- 
| tober came, a light fall of snow put an end to the larm 
work, and brought a stout, freckle-faced boy into school ; 
he was about seventeen years of age and looked as if he 
was afraid ofnoone As soon as I entered a boy said to 
me, “ Bill Jones has come.” I looked at the boy and he 
looked at me, and I must confess that he did not seem to 
be at all afraid of the schoolmaster. I at once took a dis- 
like to him. 

He took his seat among the big boys, and went into the 
“ first class,” all of his own accord. He was an ordinary 
scholar, but I could see had had no chance to go to school, 
He made no trouble, and at recess disappeared. He had 











| increased. 
them from left to right. (6) For another lesson draw 100 books under his arm. 


evidently come to recconoitre I thought, so my prejudices 
In a few days he came in with a bundle of 
My first question was “ What made 
you leave school the other day without permission?” He 
replied that he had not come to school that day, only came 
to see how he would like it, &c. This I did not like, but 
it was so plausible I let it pass with a caution. Those 
were the days of whipping in school, and I occasionally 
called up a boy and beat him with a rod. The writing- 
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lass was in progress, and some one had “snapped ink.” 
I charged it on Bill Jones, and called him to the floor. 
By this time I had made up my mind that he was a very 
bad boy. He took the floor in asurly way, andI kept say- 
in ; to myself, “ I will bring down your pride, young man.” 
Upon due questioning, he acknowledged he had “ snapp- 
ed ink,” but claimed that others, even the girls had snapp- 
ed ink also, As I could not punish them, I was obliged 
to let him go to his seat. Still I kept on watching him. 
He had an air that I did not like at all, so I kept him in 
at recess ; he watched his opportunity and slipped ont at 
the back door. 

When I discovered this I called him in and told him he 
could not leave the floor until he had asked my pardon— 
this was a traditional way of doing things in those days. 
This he refused to do, and I said I would keep him on the 
floor, till he did so there hestood day after day. Next, I re- 
solved to punish him, as I could not have him on the floor 
all the time, and yet I had no good excuse for this. 

One noon, in conversing with one of the fyoung men 
whom I favored with my confidence, I was surprised to 
hear him say, “ Bill Jones is not a bad boy at all, if one 
knew how to get along with him, and besides my father 
says he is the most promising boy in the district.” 

I confess I felt rebuked; but being smart enough to 
learn from my defects, I began to study up thecase. Yes, 
Bill Jones was a smart boy, and that was the reason I was 
asked so many times if Bill Jones had entered the school. 


which the ordinary pupil might make corrections and ad- 
ditions—is given to further illustrate the subject : 


( ((1) Different construction put upon 
the Co~stitution by the people of 
the North and South. 

(2) Different systems of labor in 
the North and the South, 

(3) Want of intercourse between 
the people of the North and the 
South. 

(4) Publication of sectional books. 

(5) Evil influence of demagogues. 

(6) Election of Lincoln. 

. Trwe—1861-1865. 

. Territory—Chiefly in the South. 

. Partizs Encacep—North against the South. 

. PrincipaL Generats — McClellan, McDowell, 
Pope, Sherman, Hooker, Grant, 
Meade, Burnside, Thomas, Sher- 
idan, Lee, Johnston, Beaure- 
gard, Bragg, Jackson, Earley, 
Longstreet. 

. Principat Barries—Fort Sumter, Bull Run, 
Shiloh, Vicksburg, Merrimack 
and Monitor,Seven Days’ Fight, 
Antietam, Chancellorsville, Get- 
tysburg, Chattanooga, Peters- 
burg, etc. 

VII, Resvtt—In favor of the North. 

| VIII. Treaty. 


. Causes— ¢ 





GREAT CIVIL WAR. 
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. News Reciting. 


Packard’s Business College, in this city, has originat- 





He was an independent, thorough-going boy in spite of 
his freckles; he liked his own way as much as I liked 


own property, in order to defend the insurance companies, 
hung an effigy before his window, inscribed with these 
words—“ ARNOLD, THE TRaITOR.” 

When the Island of Guadaloupe was retaken by the 
French, he was among the prisoners. He was put aboard 
a French prison-ship in the harbor. His money—thous- 
ands of yellow guineas, accummulated through the course 
of years, was about his person. ltraid of his own name, 
he called himself John Anderson, the name once assumed 
by John Andre. He deemed himself unknown, but the 
sentinel, approaching him, whispered that he was known 
and in great danger. He assisted him to escape, even aid- 
ed him to secure his treasure in an empty cask, but as the 
prisoner, gliding down the side of the ship, pushed his raft 
toward the shore, that sentinel looked after him, and in 
broken English sneered—‘‘ ARNoLD, THE TRAITOR.” 

There was a day when Talleyrand arrived in Havre, hot- 
foot from Paris, It was in the darkest hour of the French 
Revoluticn. Pursued by the bloodhounds of the Reign of 
Terror, stripped of every wreck of property or power, Tal- 
leyrand secured # passage to America in a ship about to 
sail. He was going a beggar and a wanderer to a strange 
land to earn his bread by daily labor. 

“Ts there any American gentleman staying at your 
house?” he asked the landlord of his hotel—“I am about 
to cross the water, and would like a letter to some person 
of influence in the New World.” 

The landlord hesitated for a mement, and then replied : 
“There is a gentleman up stairs, either from American or 





ed a lesson pertinently named “ News Reciting.” It con- 
sists in the recital of the news of the day in a condensed 


Britain, but whether American of Englishman I cannot 


mine. By good management I had no further trouble. | form by the pupils, who select their own topics, and tell | tell.” 


He soon learned that I was not watching and doubting 
him, and was as good as such a boy could be; not perfect, 
butendurable. One thing, he could beat any boy at learn- 
ing and reciting pieces. I left that district certain that 
Bill Jones was the smartest boy in it, And last summer 
I found him in charge of the schools of a large city; full of 
energy and activity, and I could not but teel ashamed of 
getting up aconflict when none was necessary. 


—_—_—_ 
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Method of Teaching United States History. 


— — e 
By T. B. McCain, (Wheeling, W. V2.) 
James Parton's Life of Jefferson is a book which every | 
teacher and student of our history should read. In it he 
says that passing events have an important educating 
force to attentive minds, and this I conceive to be a good 
argument in favor of the study of history. But many 
teachers pay but little attention to passing events, and 
even !ess io those that are passed, thereby showing that 
they are not taught that wisdom from the past which 
should betier prepare them for acting well their part in 
the events of the future. Too many children are allowed 
to study history as though it were a mere record of bat- 
tles, or “ an old woman's yarn ;’’—to magaify the import- 
ance of curious anecdotes of doubtful authenticity, while 
the effects arising from some mighty cause go all unno- 
ticed. 
“In teaching the course of lessons in United States his- 
tory, as published in the Journat of Dec, 6, various meth- 
ods are employed. In this article space will permit an 
explanation of but one method, namely, the method of 
teaching the wars. In ail cases, lessons are given by top- 
ics, as in the course referred to, and not as so many pages. 
In learning about any war, the pupil is directed to read 
caretully the account given in his book, then to read the 
sare again, with like care, but at this second reading he 
should be prepared to write in concise form, as below, 
what*he considers the cause, time, territory, etc., of the 
war under consideration. The result of this study is 
brought to the class, the papers exchange for criticism 
and a few pupils whose work is exceptionally neat are 
permitied to transfer the same to the blackboard. Then 
follow corrections and additions 
This method claims the merit of simplicity. It culti- 
vates neatness, accuracy and a habit ofresearch’; it leads 
the pupi! to start with the most important subject, around 
which the less important ones will readily cluster ; and, 
it prevents the fiction in history in the shape of curious 
anecdotes from leading the learner off the real subject of 
his lesson. 
pupils because the latter have read the text-book through 
just as they would read a story book, and come to their 
class with no interest in the lesson, for the very good 
reason that twice-told tales are always dull, this method is 





To those teachers who fail to interest their | 





commended. The following specimen outline—one to 


about them in their own way. This idea is a good one. 
It can be adapted to any school above the primary grade : | 
and even here, with good judgment, it will form the sub- | 
ject for interesting talks and an occasional lesson. When | 
the pupils are older, a pleasant and profitable halt hour | 
may be spent daily, semi-weekly or, if pressed for time, 
even weekly, would be better than nt at all. The teacher | 
shovld request one scholar to find what is going on at’ 
Congress, another what are the latest inventions, a third | 
what is happening in foreign lands, and so on. -Then the | 
next day the scholars are expected to be called upon to re- 
cite what they have learned. With a little practice the 
news will be given briefly, concisely, and entertainingly, 
and the exercise will develop general intelligence, elocu- 
tion and the power of expression. 





Arnold, the Traitor. 


A RECITATION, 

Benedict Arnold sailed from our shores and came back 
no more. From that time torth, wherever he went, three 
whispered words followed him, singing through his ears 
into his heart—ARrno.p, THE TRAITOR. 

When he stood beside his king in the House of Lords— 
the weak old man whispered in familiar tones to his gor- 
geously attired General—a whisper crept through the 
thronged Senate, faces were turned, fingers extended, and 
as the whisper deepened into a murmur, one venerable 
lord arose and stated that he loved his sovereign, but could 
not speak to him while by his side there stood—Arnoxp, 
THE TRAITOR. 

He went to the theatre, parading his warrior form amid 
the fairest flowers of British nobility and beauty, but no 
sooner was his visage seen than the whole audience rose— 
the old in his cushioned seat, the vagrant of London in the 
gallery—they rose together, while from the pit to the dome 
echoed the cry—“ Arnotp,“Tue Trarror!” 

When he issued from his gorgeous mansion, the liveried 
servant, that ate his bread, and earned it, too, by menial 
offices, whispered in contempt to his fellow lackey as he 
took his position behind his master’s carriage—“ Benepicr, 
ARNOLD, THE TRAITOR.” 

One day, in a shadowy room, a mother and two daugh- 
ters, all attired in the weeds of mourning, were grouped in 
a sad circle, gazing upon a picture shrouded in crape. <A 
visitor now advanced; the mother took his card from the 
hands of the servant, and the daughters heard his name. 
“Go!” said that mother, rising with a flushed face, while 





a daughter took each hand—“ Go! and tell the man that 


my threshold can neverjbe crossed by the murderer of my , 


son—by ArNotp THE TRarTor!” 

He left London. He engaged incommerce. His ships 
were on the ocean, his warehouse in Nova Scotia, his plan- 
tations in the West Indies, One night his warehouse was 
burned to ashes. The entire population of St. John’s,— 
accused the owner of acting the part of incendiary to his 


He pointed the way, and Talleyrand -who in his life 
was Bishop, Prince, Prime Minister—ascended the stairs ; 
a venerable supplicant, he stood before the stranger. He 
poured forth his story in eloquent French and broken 
English. 

“T am a wanderer—an exile. I am forced to fly to the 
New World, without a triend ora hope. You are an 
American? Give me, then, I beseech you a letter of in- 
troduction to some friends of yours, so that I may be en- 
abled to earn my bread. Give me a letter to one of your 
friends? A gentleman, like you, has doubtless many 
friends.” 

The strange man rose. With a look that Talleyrand 
never forgot, he retreated toward the door of the next 


' chamber, still downcast, his eyes still looking trom beneath 


his darkened brows. He spoke as he retreated backward: 
his voice was full of meaning. 

“ Tam the only man born in the New World that can raise 
his hand to God, and suy—lI have not one friend—not one— 
in all American.” 

Talleyrand never forgot the overwhelming sadness of 
the look which accompanied these words. 

“ Wh» are you?” he cried, as the strange man retreated 
toward the next room—“ Your name?” 

“My name—” with a smile that had more of mockery 
than joy in its convulsive expression—‘‘ My name is Bene- 
dict Arnold,” 

He was gone. Talleyrand sank into a chair, gasping the 
words—“ Arnotp, THE Trartor.”—G. Liprarp, 


—eo 


Geography Questions. 





An exercise for general information. 
1. Are there any stock-farms or ranches near you ? 
. What kinds of stock are raised on them ? 
. Name any seaport cities in your State. 
. Name any manufacturing cities. 
. In what parts of your State are the best farms? 
. In what parts the richest mines ? 
7. In what parts the most extensive orchards or vine- 
yards? 
8. In what parts are there lumber mills? 
9. In what parts are the .argest lumber mills ? 
10. In what parts are the largest vegetable gardens? 
11. What kinds of forest trees grow in your State ? 
12. In what parts are the largest forests ? 
13. What kinds of wood do you burn? 
14. Of what kind ot wood is your house built ? 
15. Name all the kinds of trees you have ever seem 
growing. 
16. What wild animals are found in your State ? 
17. Which of these have you ever scen ? 
18. What birds live in your vicinity ? 
19. Can you tell the names of any wild-flowers growing 
in your place ? 
20. What kinds of fishes can you catch in 





your brooks, 
rivers, or ponds ?—N, HE. Journal of Education. ‘ 
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deavors that no detriment shall betall the high trust which 
is committed to our charge. Following the custom of my 
predecessors, I may take an opportunity at a subsequent 
Be Asem M. Bece time, and perhaps at the next meeting of the board, to 
? present some general considerations on the subject of edu- 
— eon Yes; it does pay. What? To have good trusty ser-| cation to the members of the board. 

d ’ ; vants, to have good farmers, mechanics, lawyers, legisla-| Mr. Lawrence D. Kiernan was re-elected as clerk to the 
Down ia - - ofs — wid | tors; in short whatever we have it pays to have the best. | board, and Mr. John Davenport auditor. Some routine 
az re sy ye one atiaan indi. Where is there a mind so imbecile as not to recognize the | business was transacted. Miss Porter again appeals against 

had teeeeee enall 0 week. evil in sending a man of prejudice, ignorance and intem- | the trustees who have put down her salary and lowered 

| Perance to our legislative halls? her grade. Miss Hebbard asks for a hearing. 
| Where is tne man or woman who is not ready to cry | 
| out against imposters in the pulpit? Whatever may be 
| ° . 
| their own lives, they fee! and know that the best men and | 4). 4 worican Philological Society, at the chapel of the 
— only should g° before the people = teachers of | University, on Washington Square, Tuesday evening, Jan. 
that religion which, if universally practiced, would give | 20th, 1880, at 8 p.m. Subject: “Objections to the Spell- 
|us asecond paradise. Having failed to put the best work- line Clie © Genie onl tienes enodiilie tented 
| ere in the legislature and in the pulpit, it is not strange|,, ee 
jere m © 8 tlie st .© | Admission free. 

that the schools of our land have received more injustice, | 
wore neglect from you than all the rest combined.. Com. | 
| paratively few of the masses on American soil will have 
j accepted this ofany importanee whatever. And you still 
| stand aloof and refuse to give your schools the supervision 
jand money they need. You seem not to recognize the 
| fact, that by-and-bye these boys and girls, with half- 
| trained intellect and dwarfed souls will, in turn, take their 
| places at the head of our national affairs. What can you 
hope from them? What findeed but disaster and ruin ? 
| The many prate of the cost of our schools, the enormous 
| wages paid to our teachers. How few say anything about 
| the cost of tobacco and alcoholic beverages. Touch there, 
; and you have laid the hands of violence upon the gods ot 
|the people. But parents, whatever God you may wor- 
ship, it is your duty to provide the best teachers possible 
| for your children. Remember, it pays to educate, to sub- 
mit the plastic mind of youth to the best teachers, That 
| word best m@éans a great deal. It means teachers who 
|have an unimpeachable character. Teachers whose ex- 
Men and women free from vul- 
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But naught remained save a mossy mound 
To mark the sacred place 

Where the chimney rude in grandeur stood 
To warm the ruddy face. 

The brook still wound, like a serpent, round 
Beneath the maple’s shade, 

And over the rock, with a muffied shock, 
Glided the same cascade. 


A lecture by Rev. Dr. Crawford H. Toy, President of the 
| American Philological Association, will be given before 


I paused in my look at the joyous brook, 
And back my memory flew 

To thé days of youth—and from mem'ry’s truth 
A picture of those, I drew. 

I thought of the bright and joyous days 
Fleet as the mountain roe, 

When I, a boy, in my artless joy 
Beheld the hopeful bow. 

When, ’twixt my book and the tempting brook, 
Innocent runs were made, 

While never a thought of the future years 
Approached and sadly stared. 


The annual meeting of the Teachers Protective Union 
of New York, took place at the Leiderkrawz Rooms, 
Jan., 8 The following amendments to the constitution 
were discussed and will probably be adopted at the next 
1. That all restriction as to the number of 
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| meeting: 
members be removed 
the death of a member be reduced from five dollars to 
one dollar. 3. That one of the objects of the Union 
shall be to establish and maintain a Sinking Fund for 
4. That 


power en- 


That the assessment in case of 


| the aid and comfort of sick and disabled teachers. 
the association will by every means in its 
deavor to influence the Board of Education and the State 
Legislature to enact laws for the pensioning of superannua- 
ted teachers after certain number of ye rs of faithful service. 
Tne meeting was large and unanimous on jthe subject of 
the Sinking Fund. 
taken to secure to this hundred 
dollars during the next ten years from the 
efforts and contributions of the teachers themselves, 


The girls and boys of those early joys 
Listened and studied well ; 
That mind and heart, of a nobler part, 


e years might tell. 
In future ye g In fact. measures have already been 


thousand 
personal 
Rev. 


Henry Ward Beecher has nobly volunteered to prepare and 


But now they are gone! and the sacred ground 
Is studded with stately trees, 

And hushed is all, save the wild-bird’s song, 
And the sigh of the summer breeze. 


fund, one 





he girls aie women, and the boys are men, 
l ough many have gone “ the way ;” 

And | feel all alone, with playmates gone, 
And the old house in decay ! 

The path still winds by the jutting rock 
That presses the water’s brink, 

But dimmed are its lines by the hand of Time, 
And strangers stoop to drink. 








New York State School Statistics, 1879. 


Total receipts, including balance on hand 


September 30, 1878, $11,293,716.40 
Total expenditures, . ° 10,323,961,90 
Amount paid for teachers’ wages, 7,600,392.00 

. “ «school houses, repairs, 
furniture, etc., 1,205,687.03 


Estimated value of school housesand sites, 30,767,479.00 

Number of school houses, 11,862 

Number of school districts, exclusiv 
cities, 

Number ot teache 
term of school, 

Number of teachers employ 


e of 
i are ear 11,280 
rs employed for the legal 
20,295 


ed duringany 


portion of the year, . ‘ 30,669 

Number of childrer attending public 
schools, : ; 1,03,041 
“persons ™ normal “ 5,385 

“ children of school age in pri- 
vate schools, ‘ ; 114,460 

* © volumes in “district libra- 
ries, : . “ > 755,380 

“ — persons inthe State between 

the ages of five and twenty-one 
years, ; 1,628,727 


We think that is a pretty good showing. It appears 
that the State pays on the average abou; $7.50 per year 
for all who attend the public schools. This will do to be- 
gin with ; we shall improve, for it pays to educate. 

™ ———.---e—— 

Tue N. Y. Scoot Journat has been seen, and I must 
and will have it. I am not entirely devoid of conscience if I 
have taught ten years. I enclose $2.00, and will thank 
you to hurry the paper along. H. R. H. 


I am inspired to duty by the Journat and enclose $2.00 
with pleasure. | knowIam a good teacher, but know I 


can improve; in fact I know I do improve, and I thank 
the Journat for much of it. The articles on practical 
subjects are of the highest value to me, Zand I cannot do 
witnout the paper, even if it cost $4.00 instead of $2,00. 


ample is safe to follow. 
garity and profanity. Teachers free from the curse of to- 
bacco and aleohol. And when you add to this requisite 
educational ability, you have what every school should 
have. You have teachers that merit more than the mere 
pittance usually bestowed. | 

Parents, believe me, I know whereof I speak, and I beg 
permission to tell you again that it does pay to put just 
such men and women in our schools as I have described. 
For the sake of your children and the perpetuity of our 
national glory, I beseech you, permit such and only such 
to become teachers of youth. | 


| 


! 
| 








EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Tae Boarp or Epvucation.—The Commissimners met 
Dec. 15. All the new members, Messrs. Henry E. Pellew, 
Bernard Amend, James Flynn, Joel W. Mason and Chas. 





were outside of the railing. Mr. Dowd was chosen tem-| 


porary Chairman. Messrs. Bell and Vermilye acted as teil- 
ers. At the first ballot Stephen A. Walker received twelve, 
Rufus W. Beardslee six and Edward Donnelly one. 

Mr. Walker, having been escorted to the chair by 
Messrs. Beardslee and Donnelly, addressed the Board as 
follows : 

“ Gentlemen of the Board of Education : I sincerely 
thank you for the honor you have conferred upon me. 1 
undertake the responsibilities of this office with consider- 
able misgiving. It will be quite impossible for me to bring 
to its duties the ability and industry illustrated in its ad- 
ministration by my predecessor, or to make, as he did, | 
what may be called the lesser duties of the place a subject | 
of daily event. To be the counselor of the Superintendent, | 
the Trustees and the Principals ; to be the father confes- | 
sor of several thousand teachers ; to be the champion of | 
the aggrieved, and the comforter of every wounded spirit, | 
throngh the entire educational circle of this city—these, 
gentlemen, are duties which you are all aware I cannct 
discharge. Thé statutory obligations of the office, however, 
are small in number and easily accomplished. Under your | 
existing by-laws, the President presides at the fortnightly | 


j 
| 
} 


points the committees, etc. I interpret your present a- 
advisable that tnere should be a gentleman of leisure to | 
attend to all these duties, although there is nothing in the 
way of positive requirement, and nothing in the 
way of efficient administration in the occupati.ns 
and engagements of a busy life. Gentlemen, I pledge 
to you and to the public, whose watchful eye is ob-| 
servant of evary act that concerns the interests of the 





7. = 





public schools, my most painstaking and industrious en- 





meeting of the Board, counsels the Superintendent, ap- | 


pointment to indicate that, in your judgment, it may be} 


deliver an entirely new lecture in aid of this fund which 
will take place either at Steinway Hall, or the Academy of 
Music, in February. Robert H. Pettigew of G, S. No, 25, 
was elected President. 
-ELSEWHERE. 

Miss Taompson, a graduate ot the Academy of Design 
in*this city, has'taken charge of the art department in one 
of the Port Huron, Mich. schools. 


Tue Christian Weekly says: The Board of Education of 
Petersburg, Va., have closed their public schools for a 
month rather than reduce the salaries of the teachers, 
which they otherwise would have been compelled to do, 
as the state failed to contribute sufficient to carry them 


ou. 


Tre Lansing (Mich.) Republican says: Miss J. A. King 
of Charlotte and Miss Belle Widner of Wyandotte are 
among the most enterprising and ‘ntelligent of our city 
superintendents, Their reports _to the department of pub- 


L. Nehrbes, were present. A large number of teachers and | lie instruction are always made with promptness and 
some politicians who anticipated an interesting contest, | business like fidelity. Charlotte has a school census of 


790, and paid’last year $6,148.55 for superintendence and 
instruction. 
dent. 


Miss Kiag received $1,000 as superinten- 


It is to be hoped that there are more such men as Wm 
Borden of New Providence, Ind., who offers to build a 
$4,000 school house and present it to the township, if the 
school officers will agree to maintain 2 nine months’ school. 

Inprana has the largest school fund of any State. It 
comprises $11,600,000 in school property, and $9,000,000 
in the State Treasury, a total of $20, 00,000, or seventy 


| doilars to every child in the public schools, 


Co-epucaTion is rapidly gaining favor. At Cornell there 
are fifty girl students. Michigan University numbers one 
hundred and thirty-four, and the President says that after 
nine years experience he has become accustomed to see 
women take up any kindot university work, carry it on 
successfully, and graduate in good healih. At Harvard 
there are about forty ladies; they usually recite in the 
parlors of he professor, but if the professor be un married, 
at the homes of ladies in Cambridge who are interested in 
the movement. 

Some of our machine teachers would be astonished at 
the Quincy (Mass.), sc hools. An old teacher sitting upon 


the platform, who is visiting the Quincy schools to find out 
what under the sun it is the people are talking about and 
people discussing, said: “ This is very noisy.” 
ly, madam, this is a workshop, not a funeral. 
have a bee-hive without a buzz” 


“ Precise- 
You can't 
“ And.” continues the 
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critic, “ that little boy in the paid jacket whispered to the | taught. 


little girl in white.” “ Quite likely, madam, we can read- 
ily find an excuse for bright-eyed, curly headed, rosy- 
cheeked little boys who will whisper to little girls in white. 
We once had a tendency in that direction ourselves, and 
we do not see any occasion for pounding or shaking him. 
or standing him in the corner, or putting him in a dark 
closet, or even appearing to notice it at all.” 


Mo.—A great book war has been raging in this state, 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & 
Co., A. S. Barnes, & Co., combined forces to resist and 
change in text books, for the counties were about to vote 
for the text books to be used for the next five years. 
The dust and smoke are clearing away; quite a number 
of circulars lie on the table, (the ammunition of the pub- 
lishers) and furnish lively reading. D. Appleton & Co., 
appear to bave secured about 20 counties out of the 100 
for their excellent series of readers; the other firms 
secured each a goodly portion:—the first named firm 
taking the largest share. 


Pgyn.—The Washington Co. Institute was held at 
Greensburgh. Prof. J. H. Young of Indiana, Pa., deliver- 
ed a very interesting discourse. Tuesday was spent in 
the discussion of various topics, and Rev. Dr. Milligan of 
Alleghany, Pa., delivered an address. On Wednesday 
evening Rev. Henry Ward Beecher delivered his popular 
lecture on “ The reign of the common people.” The next 
morning, Thursday, Mr. Beecher delivered a brief address 
to the teachers which was received with much gratifica- 
tion. Hon E. A. Apgar, State Superintendent of New 
Jersey, delivered his interesting lecture, subject, * What I 
saw in Italy.” Prof. J. R. Speigel has conducted the 
most successful Institute Greensburgh ever witnessed. He 
has labored hard during the past year, but that is his 
method to carry on education. 


Texn.—The Trustees of the Peabody Fund thorough 
State Supt. Trousdale have donated 100 Bronze Medals 
for the encouragement of pupils in Public Grammar 


Schools and Secondary Institutions of Learning, which | jn regard to the course of study and their work; 


are to be bestowed on those obtaining 90 ¢ and over. 


1,—To the pupil obtaining the highest average of per cent. | wige. 


in Attendance, Deportment and Scholarship, for the 
current session of the School. 


(A).—The per ceat. in Scholarship must be attained in 
Grammar Schools, on written examination in at least the 


The end and aim of all teaching, as practiced 
there, is not to cram the pupils with the dry details of a 
text book, but to develop in them a power to seek out the 
details for themselves, to effect a far higher end, to de-| Ihave read the Journat for some time and find it of 
velop and put them in possession of that power which may | great value to teachers. No teacher should be without it. 
in the future “not only enable them to know a science | It has a tendency to create energy and life in teachers. 
but to create it.” The cultivation of the senses is care-| The section of which I am a resident woud be greatly 
fully attended to and pre-eminently the faculty of ex- | benefited if teachers would read the Journat. We have 
ception, which is very early developed in children, de-| Comparatively speaking, good schools in this section, but 
mands and receives the closest attention and cul-| they are far from what they should be. The majority of 
tivation. The speaker declared that all the children be | the teachers neither read any educational journals, nor any 
longing to these schools really loved to attend, and | Works on methods of teaching, and the consequence is they 
that the “whining school boy, with his satchel, and | in reality know very Ititle about themost approved me- 
shining morning face, creeping like a snail unwillingly to |thods cf teaching. Very much is due to County Superin- 
school,” was not known at Quincy. Children residing at|tendents. If we step across the lfne from Missouri into 
a distance from any of the schools are conveyed thither in | Kansas, we first note a striking contrast between the re- 
carriages, at the expense of the town The teachers and | spective school systems of the two states. In Kansas the 
others present expressed themselves highly gratified with teachers are energetic and alive to their work, have good 
Mr. Murphy's elucidation of the Quincy system, and | Normal Institutes, teachers’ associations, &c., while in Mis- 
acknowledged themselves indebted to his kind offices for | S0uri the teachers are comparatively dull. 

much newly acquired information. 


LETTERS. 


To the Editor of the New York Sonoon Journat. 











| 





To the Editor of the New Yorx Scuoot Journat. 

Some one has had the kindness to send me“the number 
to read the annual reports of that excellent Superintendent | of your able Scuoot Journ AL, containing your report of 
‘of Schools, A. P. Stone ; nor is the present any exception. | the recent mecting in Boston. I have read it with interest. 
| Number of pupils enrolled, 5,636; costing $81,780, or Tp the main it isa fair and lively summary of the doings 
|about $14 each. He adds very forcibly: “ The success of and sayings; but I am sorry to 4nd you laboring under 
| any school or system of schools depends very largely upon | two-fold misapprehension that all the teachers of Boston, 


| the teachers and others in immediate charge of its adminis- | with the ex-Superintendent at their head, are in opposition 


SprinertetpD, Mass.—It is always a source of satisfication 





| tration; and herein, also, lie its greatest dangers. Ifthe 
| system is allowed to be carried on as a mechanism, or asa 
| mere system, if teachers have not proper freedom in me- 
| thods of instruction and management, if comparisons are to 
| be made wholly by percentage between school and school 


' and teacher and teacher, and if the fitness of pupils for pro- | 


motion is to be determined by a single examination, then 
the suceess of such schools is hardly probable or, I may 
rether say, is highly improbable. Let us look at our own 
, schools and their limitations in this respect. The teachers 
, are all furnished with some four pages of “ suggestions” 
and to 
these others are added from time to time, orally and other- 
They are told that the work of the schools is indi- 
cated, (not prescribed); that the minuteness and detail 
which would interfere with their freedom has been pur- 
| posely avoided; that when the work expected cannot be 


| 


four regularly required branches—Arithmetic, English | accomplished, they can seek the counsel of the principal 


Grammar, Geography, and History of the United States; 
and in High Schools, Academies, or other Secondary In- 
stitutions, or written examination in the corresponding 
higher branches—advanced Mathematics, Language, Ele- 
mentary Sciences, and History. 

(B).—The record uf Attendance and deportment will be 
kept by the teachers in charge of the classes and the ques- 
tions made out by them, and they shall value the papers 
prepared by the pupils These papers shall be filed for in- 
spection by the Board making the final decision as to the 
award of the medal. 
2.—The Board of Award for bestowing the medals shall be 

composed of the Principal of the School, the County or 

City Superintendent of Schools, and some competent 

rson selected by the District Board of Directors or the 
oard of Education. Schools will notify the State 

Superintendent by the Ist day of May, 1880. 

Fisaxitu. N. Y.—At the special request of seryeal zentle- 
men interested in educational matters, Prof. J. G. Murphy 
gave an informal talk on Quincy methods at the Howland 
Library, on Tuesday and We-lnesday evening of last 
week. This gentleman has recently returned from en ex- 
tended visit to Quincy, during which time he gave the 
schools a thorough investigation. -He is widely known 
as a public educator having been actively engaged in 
the school-room for a period of more than forty years. 
He is thoroughly conversant with the different methods 
at present used in the several normal schools, personally 
acquainted with the leading educational minds of the 
State, and amply competent to discriminate between the 
old methods of instruction and ‘the new departure” at 


and others ; that similarity of results only, not identical re- 
sults, are looked for and that it is not expected that differ- 
ent teachers will always use the same methods. Also that 
they are to teach subjects and not text books; that many 
things are left to their own good judrment; and that they 
are to follow the sp‘rit of the course rather than its form. 

From such a review as is given by the above outline it 
seems to me that the schools present to the teachers there- 
in employed a splendid opportunity for the exercise of their 
highest ability in training the rising generation tor a career 
of usefulness and honor. But the task will require wisdom 
and toil. 1f the teachers can see only drudgery in their 
duties; if they suffer themselves to fall into the dull rout- 
ine of the mere hearing of recitations, the bane of the 
schocls, then these opportunities will be neglected and not 
improved. On the other hand, if they can feel an irrepres- 
sible delight in their work, and strive to perform it with 
freshness and vivacity, and in the most approved methods 
n the light of the best experience; if they strive to edu- 


‘cate the children by showing the children how to educate 


themselves ; and, finally, if their steadfastness of purpose, 
prudence and faitn in ultimate success are at all times ap- 
parent, they will have good reason to feel that they are in 
the way of an honest and successful discharge of a high and 
noble trust.” 





-—eo 
In one of the primary schools of Salem, Mass., a teacher 
was trying to assertain the extent of her children,s 
knowledge of members. The question was asked, 
“Would you rather have three paper bags with two 
oranges in each, or two bags with three oranges in 








Quincy. The Quincy methods he declares to be eclectic, 
that is, they consist of the wheat culled from German and | 
English pedagogy—the chaff being eliminated—all having | 
been compiled, assimilated, and crystallized into a compact 
whole by the genius and indefatigable industry of Col. F. 
W. Parker, of whom he spoke in glowing terms of 
praise, recounting his painstaking diligence and intense 
love of little children. 

Text books are, as a rule, banished from the Quincy 


| without preference. 


each?” All but one little fellow expressed themselves as 
The teacher asked the pupil for his 
decision, and he was persistent in his liking for three bags 
with two oranges in each, his reason, when finally given, 
being, ‘So I could have more bags to bust.” 





Treacner—“ Feminine ot friar?” 


First Bright Boy— 
“ Hasn't any.” Teacher—‘“ Next.” Second Bright Boy 





schools. and the three R’s are taught, and thoroughly 


—“Nun.” Teacher—“ That's right.” First Bright Boy, 
indignantly ejaculates—‘ That's just what I said.” 


to educational progress, and that they feel sore, in view 
of the prominence of Quincy. This is certainly very far 
from being the true state of the case, as you could see, if 
you would take the trouble to ponder over the history of 
, educational progress in Boston during the past twenty 
| years. 

Col. Parker is an ardent and well-meaning man, deeply 
impressed with the conviction that he” has a mission, 
which seems to be to condemn everything outside of 
| Quincy. This is an assumption which naturally leads to 
| the inquiry, “ What has he discovered and what has he 
| done that is really new or good, which was not done before, 
not only in Boston, but in all the prominent educational 
|centres?” This question I should like much to have 
|answered. Coi. P. is very reticent on this point. He af- 
firms that there is nothing settled in Quincy, even provision- 
| ally—that he is simply experimenting. Now for my part 
|I do not at all object to Quincy as an experimenting sta- 
tion. But teachers genera!ly are employed to teach, in 
| accordance with their best knowledge, and not to experi- 
ment. Whea Quincy will give us some one plan or me- 
thod which is new, then it will be time to consider its 
merits. Joun D. Puicsriox. 














BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 
| Tae Compenp or Takicrary; a work of 36 pages 


| briefly explaining and illustrating the principles of an im- 


proved system of writing for general use; by D. P. Linds- 
ley, published by D. Kimball, 37 Park Row, New York. 
Price 25 cents. 

We are always glad to say a word in favor of this useful 
‘and excellent art, because its advantages are not confined 
| to a small professional class, but are as broad as are the 
necessities of writing. To editors, clergymen, lawyers, 
physicians, teachers, students and literary and business 
men generally, it affords the means of doing as perfectly 
n every respect, in one hour, as much writing as can be 
done by long-hand in from three to five hours. It is, 
moreover, a sneccseful system of writing, being in constant 
use for all purposes by thousands of rersons whose verdict 
is, that it saved them more time during the first year of 
its use than it took to acquire it. Even children learn it 
readily. In importance it stands second to no branch in 
a modern education, and should be taught in our public 
schools, We advise our readers to send for the CompEnn, 
learn the system and use it. 

MAGAZINES. 

“The Two Child Songs,” by Alfred Tennyson, written 
specially for St. Nicholas, are to appear in the February 
issue. Asport story by Mrs. J. H. Burnet, “ Editha’s 











Burglar,” will also appear, anda story by Miss Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. 

Number five of Good Company has four short stories; 
one by Edward Eggleston, “ The Mystery of Gilly-flower 
Inn,” oy Lizzie W. Champney; “A Hard Bargain,” by 
Horace E. Scudder and “ Greek Meets Greek.” An article 
on maple sugar is called “ Acher Saccharium ” “ A Lawyer's 
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Life,” gives anedotes, discissions, etc., on the profession of 
law; “A Home for Working-women’s Children,” a de- 
scription of the Boston home of that name, by Amanda B. 
Harrit. 

NEW MUSIC. 

January number of the Musical Visitor, gives the follow- 
ing music on its pages; “Jamie or Robin?” Sopano song, 
by George Henschel; “A Love Duo,” polka mazurka, by 
Carl Faust ; “ Aria Relegroso,” for the organ, by Scherbert ; 
“Noel,” (organ,) by Jules Minard; “ Battle Prayer,” by 
Himmel; “Hark! the Herald Angels’ Song,” by Men- 
delssohn ; “ Isle of Beauty, Fare the Well,” song, by C. S. 
Withmore; “ Fair una Smiles,” by G. F. Root. Boston 
gives us a new paper dovoted to music-—The Musical 
Herald, The first number contains a biography of Handel 
articles on “Church Music,” “Jules Massnet,” “ Parish 
Chow Festivals,” “The Study of Harmony.” The first | 
chapter ota. “The New Tenor,” by Charles Barnard, 
and a large quanity of other musical reading. The : 
music comprises, “The Old Trysting Place,” by B.| 
Tours; a song for mezzo soprano; “ Mennet Celebre,” as 
performed by Thomas Orchestra, by L. Boccherim: 
“O Lord My God,” hymn, by Palestrina. The} Herald 
editors, (the foremost in musical matters) have made a good 
first number, practical, interesting, instructive, suggestive. 

PAMPHLETS. 

Catalogue of State Normal School, Randolph Vermont.-- 
Peter Henderson & Co’s., Catalogue of Everything for the 
Garden, 1880—Lessons in Phonetics, by S. C. Hanson, 
Greenville, Tenn.—Vick’s Floral Guide, 1880. Mr. Vick | 
is here again with a guide to purchasing seeds, and a very | 
attractive guide it is» Even looking through it, at the 
delicate engravings of flowers, is a pleasure. 











Thinys to Tell the Scholars. | 


Srx cars have reached this city from San Francisco, with | 
$840,000 worth of silkworm eggs from Japan to parties in | 
New York and in Paris. 


Tue first stone of the Cologne cathedral was laid in 1248, 
and it is thought that it will be completed in another year. | 
Gigantic foliated crosses, almost thirty feet high, will crown | 
the towers. 





Even the number of letters written during a year is 
known, so perfect is the post-office work maraged. In| 
1873 the people of this world exchanged 3.300,000,000 | 
letters, and in 1877 they sent 130,000,000 telegrams. 

Tae four electric lights which illuminate the reading 
rooms of the British Museum in London at evening, have 
each a power equal to five thousand candles, and cost a 
shilling an hour 

| 


} 


“ Souano,” the biggest ferry boat in the world, recently 
made a trial trip in California, and was built for the trans- 
poctation of passenger and fieizht cars across the Straits 
of Carquinez from Port Costa to Benicia. It will carry | 
torty-eight loaded treight cars, or twenty-four passenger | 
coaches of the largest class, 

Tue audiphone is an instrument for the practical appli- 
cation of the idea of hearing with one’s teeth. A simple 
and interesting exper'ment can be made with a clock in- | 
closed in nickil. Place the clock upon the mantel in the ' 
parior, the one end of a minute copper wire, sixty or eighty | 
feet long, to the ring at the top, and carry the other iuto | 
the hall, up three or four flights of stairs, and into any up- | 
per room that may be accessible, shutting every door on 
the way after you, and letting the wire pass through the 
crack between the bottom of each and the threshold. Ar- 
rived at your destination, put the free end of the sixty or 
eighty feet of minute cable between the teeth, close both 
ears completely with the fingers, and the ticking of the 
clock will be heard with nearly the same distinctness as 
though the distant timepiece were placed directly in con- 
tact with the ear. 








FOR THE HOME. 
A Strange Affair. 


CHAPTER L 
By Joun R. DENNIS. 

South street was the name of a narrow roai in Oneida 
County ; it lay among ‘arms cultivated by hard-working men. 
There were fine fields of corn, and nune had better than Con- 
rac Burghardt; there were fields of potatoes, and with these 
Conrad was successful also. He owed his success, he himself 
declared, to hoeing them with the dew on. This is but another 








stranger : 


not so thought the plodding German. There was considerable 
superstition in the mind of Conrad. He believed in lucky and 
unlucky days ; he often consulted on old woman who pretended 
to be able to take warts off one’s hands, and to cure a sick 
cow if a few heira were brought her. 

One day when Conrad was busy digging among a patch of 
corn he had planted among some stumps, he was surprised to 
see a man in a distant part of his field using « curiously shaped 
instrument. Every rod or so he would apply it to the ground, 
and then, apparently satisfied, would walk along, tracing a 
course among the hills of corn. After watching him for some 
time, Conrad approached and inquired what was being done. 

“Tf I could trust you I could tell you things that would 
astonish you. Your farm has under it wealth far beyond what 
can be got by digging among these stumps.” 

Conrad was prevailed upon to follow the stranger to the 
wood across the brook, and there to,put his hand on a Bible 
and swear to keep secret what should be told him until per- 
mission was granted him to reveal it. Then he learned that 
the stranger was Dr. Barzilli, a powerful magician, who had 
discovered the location of a chest of gold and gems that had 
been buried by Captain Kidd more than a hundred years be- 
fore; that, in fact, it was underneath Conrad's farm. 

“ But how did it get here? "y 

“The erch fiend, Vr. Burghardt, has control of all ill-gotten 
money. Ali such he uses for his own purposes; that is the 
reason that he is so rch.” 

“ And how long has it been here?” 

“ About two years, as near as I can figure it. It was buried 
on Long Island and :emained hidden for many years. By my 
skill I discovered it with my magic g.ass, and informed the 
owner of the farm. After he had promised me on the bible as 
you have, then we dug for it, but he had a selfish heart, and 
determined to take the whole of it, although he had promised 
me one-fourth of it for my discovery. When I was gone away 
he got several men to help him, but he could not succeed with- 
out my magic rod, and so the great iron chest disappeared with 
a noise like thunder.” 

Conrad was filled with amazement 
these had been teld him when a boy. 


Some such stories as 
He had emigrated from 


| the vicinity of the Black Forest, a part of Germany, where fairy 


and goblin stories are believed ty all the inhabitants. He had 
besides dreamed a curious dream some time before this. I 
was that he had a great pile of golden coins in the trunk un- 
der the bed where he kept his money. So strongly impressed 
was he that he opened the trunk when he woke to see if were 
actually so. Much disappointed was he when he found there 
was nothing but a few silver dollars, half-dollars and dimes— 
the amount for which he had sold a calf to the butcher 

“TI will show you, Mr. Burghardt, as you seem an honest 
man, what I have never shown any oneelse. I have to be 
very cautious, for all try and cheat me out of the things I 
discover by my magic, and superior knowledge.” 

He then opened a black case and showed # curious looking 
instrument, whick he »ruceeded to arrange on a tripod. Then 
he produces a large, black silk curtain and built over the 
tripod a small tent. After a while he invited Conrad to enter, 
and they both sat within. Lighting a small lamp, he pointed 
out a place intu which he shoul? look, saying * 

“* You are now looking down into the opaque and solid earth ; 
by this powerful and magic glass you can sce down more than 
a thousand feet, and all the earth contains becomes visible. Tell 
me what you see.” 

“T see a cave.” 


“Yes, you see a cave, and in front of it is a small dwarf gen | 


erally seated; is he there now?” 

“Yes; but he rises and moves away.” 

“ He will go and fetch out a chest of gold; he seems small, 
yet he is all powerful.” 

After arranging his apparatus again, Conrad looked into the 
box to find the dwarf sitting in front of a chest that was 
strongly bound with iron. 

“ Now you see where uncounted riches are to be found. but 
that chest is not directly under us, it is under that field where 
I found you at work; just where to dig for it I alone of all 
mortals can tell.” 

Conrad was satisfied, for he never nad heard of or seen magic 
lanterns, nor of the queer tricks of men, who study how to de- 
lude and deceive others. 

A bargain was made. He was to give Dr. Barzilli one-fousth 
f all the chest should contain, and enough to pay him for his 
trouble in locating it—that is ficding the exact place where it 
lay, and also of directing the job of uncovering it, for said the 


7 
“ The dwarf will hear us as we dig, and bear away the box 


for hundred of miles. and then I should be at a loss to find it 
again; but I can throw him into a sleep if I wave my magic 
wand, and if no one breaks the charm by speaking 4 singl 
word.” 


a 


chest containing Captain Kidd's money. 

“ This,” said the stranger, ‘“ will make you safe; money must 
be used to mak> money ; is not that so, Mr. Burghardt? ” 

In the course of a few days a mortgage had been made on 
the German's farm, and the money was locked in the trunk 
eady to be paid when the pirate’s chest should be reached. 


—_eo-- 


A Famous Horse. 








By a FRIEND. 
Who can tell where Macedonia is? Get your atlasses ou 
and find the map of Greece. In the northern part of this 





| country was this kingdom, Macedonia, about twice as large as 
the State of Massachusetts, and in the year 355 B. C., there 
| ruled a King named Philip. 

One day there came to Philip's court a beautiful, high-spir- 
ited war-horse, as a present to the king. The animal was pure 





| white, with the exception of « black mark, the shape of a bull's 
| head, on his forehead. Now, in the Greek language, “‘ Buceph 
; alus ” means bull’s head, and so was the horse named. Buceph- 
| alus was led vo one of the parks which belonged to King 
| Philip’s palace, and the courtier and the king followed to exam- 
ine him. The grooms attempted to mount him, but were each 
thrown in turn, some breaking their limbs. Then the most ex- 
perienced horsemeu tried, and the daring young noblemen; but 
they all gave up, for no one could conquer the unruly horse, 
| who became mure and more restless, In those days there 
were no stirrups or saddles, and it was not an easy matter to 
| mount a vicious horse, and those who tried to subdue the fiery 
| Bull's head, had to give it up, and King Philip ordered the 
animal to be taken away. 

All this time the young Prince Alexander, the king's son, 
had stood by watching the motions of the horse, and thought 
that he discovered the reason of Bucephalus’ strange behavior. 
The prince was an intelligent young man, full of energy and 
spirit, and of a reflective and considerate turn oft mind; his 
teacher was Aristotle, one of the great Greek philosophers, 
and from him Alexander had studied until his powers of judg- 
ment and calculation were much improved, and above that of 
the general Grecian youths. 

“Father,” said Alexander, 
horse.” 

King Philip would not. hear of this, but Alexander begged 
again for the favor, this time with success. The young prince 
stepped to the side of Bull's head, patted him upon the neck, 
turned his head toward the sun, and leaping quickly on his 
back, rode off at high speed, holding in perfect control the once 
fiery horse. He had found that Bucephalus waa frightened at 
his own shadow. King Philip was pleased when his son re- 
turned with the now tractable and docile horse, and said 
proudly : 

“ Alexander, you deserve a larger kingdom than Macedonia 
to govern.” 

Bucephalus became the prince's favorite war-horse, kneel- 
ing at Alexander's command, in order that he might mount 
| more easily; and when he died, at the age of thirty, Alexander 
had him buried with great ceremony on the banks of Hydaspes, 
| and a city founded in honor of his memory, and called Buceph- 

alus. 


“let me try and mount the 
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A Cartp’s hair has turned from dork auburn to snow 
‘ white, in Olean, N. Y. A few weeks ago the little girl, 
who is nine yea’s old, saw two or three drunken men in 
the street and was terribly frightened. She cried for three 
| hours, and her paroxysms of gief were wel! nigh uncon- 
trollable. Soon afterward her hair began to turn gray, 
' and now it is white. 


-- 
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The editorials of the Teacher's Institute are able and in- 
structive, and show that the writer is impressed with the 
principle that, to have goo] schools we must have good 
teachers.— Normal Reporter. 

In the discussion concerning educational publications (at 
the Monroe County Teachers’ Association) the Teachers’ 
Institute received the most hearty endorsement from many 
of the leading educators in the county.—Sunday Herald 

The Jnstitute is a very useful journal for the teacher.— 
Boothbay Register. 


The Hektograph. 

This is one of the best copying appliances that is in the 
market. Copies taken from it are remarkable for their 
| exact simularity to the original. At their office may be 
seen plans of a house that was copied on this machine. 
| The different colors of the ink and the absence of any blur 
| on the work is wonderful—a peculiarity of their pad is 
that it requires, very litle rubbing to effacc the writing, 
in fact it washes like a slate. We can heartly recommend 
this process as we have tried it. Any one purchasing trom 





After further conversation, it was decided that Conrad should , 





way of saying he began his work early in the morning; but 


borrow five hundred dollars to pay Dr. Barzilli for his labor 
but it was not to be paid until the spade should strike the 


this firm will be entirely satisfied. See advertisement on 
last page. 
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Friends of Education. 


No man deserves this grand title who does not do some- 
thing to advance the progress of education; to diffuse 
educational thought; to increase the teacher's influence, 
skill and remuneration. 

Every man who really believes in education will sub- 
scribe for an educational journal, for it aims at all these 
things and far more. And that president, professor, super- 
intendent, principal or teacher who does not feel enough 
nterest in the progress of education to subscribe for one 
should “ step down and out,” and let some “live man,” 
some real “friend of education,” take the position. 

Such men have no more horizon than one at the bot- 
tom of a deep well; they can “run” their school, class 
or department but that is all. Their creed is as narrow 
as that of the Mohawk Dutchman who prayed :—“ The 
Lord bless me and my wife, my son John and his wife, 
us four and no more, Amen.” 

They are in it, but not of it; they don’t care about ednca- 
tion, it is the money they areafter. Can not they afford 
acent or two a week to accomplish educational purposes 
beyond their reach, even if they are so wise that they can 


acquire no more knowledge? We declare emphatically ' 


that they, of all others,cANNOT AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT AN 
EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. To give life to others, the teacher 
must firstlive himself. 

Any teacher can now afford to take a weekly educa- 
tional paper. The New York Scuoon Journat will be 
furnished at the following club rates. From one to four 
copies, $2.00 each ; from five to nine copies, $1.50 each ; 
rom ten to nineteen copies, $1.25; and over twenty copies, 
$1.00 each, post-paid. Twenty teachers can take it three 
months $6.00, or ten cents a month. The question is 
not, Can they afford it? but Can they afford not to take 
it? Specimens free. Send for a specimen of the 
Sonotars’ Companion, an eight page monthly paper for 
scholars, 50 cents a year. It will help to educate your pu- 
pils; it will interest them in education. Every teacher 
is paid for helping circulate it. For ten subscribers to 
the Companion the Journat is sent free. Address 

We send out sample copies to increase our circulation ; 
Not to furnish free educational reading. We try and 
find out who are the “live” teachers, and present thovze 
with a sample of a paper that they cannot afford to be with- 
out it, even if it cost five dollars instead of one. If they 
are really liye teachers they will realize the value of the 

aper. Educators must have educational ideas and tools. 

e expect to hear from every one who gets a sample cupy. 
If you are too dead to take it, hand it to some one who is 
alive.” Ifyou are too poor send five Companion subscri- 
bers and you will get it free/ Now then. 

A Democrat Cured. 

A leading demccrat of Burlington, Mr. E. M. Sutton 
speaks in the highest terms of the curative power of the 
celebrated Kidney ‘Vort. It first cured him of a distress- 
ing kidney disease, and he now uses it whenever he has 
any symptoms of biliousness or needs toning up. It acts 
efficiently on the bowels, and cures the worstcases of piles. 





Guilty Of Wrong. 

Some people have a fashion of confusing excellent re- 
medies with the large mass of “ patent medecines,” and in 
this they are guilty ofa wrong. There are some adver- 
tised remedies fully worth all thet is asked for them, and 


one at least we know of—Hop Bitters. The writer has 
hadoccasion to use the bitters in just such aclimate as we 
have most of the year in Bay City, and has always found 
them to be first-class and reliable, doing all that is claim- 
ed for then.— Tribune. 

White Butter in Summer. 

The cause of butter becoming lighter colored in summer 
is the change iu the feed when the pastures begin to dry 
up. The best farmers use Wells, Richardson & Co.'s Per- 
fected Butter Color as soon as needed to keep up the June 


standard of color. Sold by druggists. 








For pens for mercantile purposes the tendency is to 
use those with blunt points, leaving the extra fine and 
elastic for schools and professional penmen. For corres- 
pondence and rapid writing pens are enquired for that will 
make a distinct and bold outline without regard to shad- 
ing such as Esterbrook’s No. 122, 183 & 1743, all having 
blunt points. Those with turned up points are especially 
suitable for the same purposes, and have a remarkably 
easy, quill-like action represented by’Esterbrook’s Nos. 
1876, 256 and 309. Preference is given by many to the 
short nib or stub pens of which the Nos, 161 Engrossing 
and 284 Blackstone of the same make, are the most popu- 
ar. 
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TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS, 
——o 

The Subscription Price is $2.00 per annum in advance, and should be re- 
mitted by Post Office Order or Registered Letter, Money securely sealed ix 
an lope and ly add d is rarely lost, but if sent in this way, it is 
at the risk oj the sender, 

This paper is sent until ordered to be discontinued. The order must in all 
cases be accompanied by the arrearages due. 

Ifan order for the paper is not promptly attended to, it should be repeated. 
Give full name, (Miss or Mrs, &°c.,) P. O. Address, Town, County and State, 

We want an agentin every town and village of the United States; their 
work for this JourNat and our other publications, will be liberally paid for. 


EZ. L. KELLOGG & Co., PUBLISHERS, 
No. 17 Warren Street, N. Y. 








The publishers solicit educational news from all quar- 
ters; they will be happy to receive annual reports, 
catalogues, etc., from superintendents and principals ; 
also to learn the times and places of holding Associa- 
tions, Institutes, and Conventions. These departments 
of educational work, being of great importance, will re- 
ceive our constant attention. 


ers by Supts. Kiddle, Harrison and Calkins, of New York 
city. It is essentially the system which is employed in 
the schools of New York city. It lays down the methods 
for teaching phonetics, reading, spelling, arithmetic, object 
lessons, drawing, writing, and sahool management, use 
of the numeral frame, geography, vocal music, etc. It shows 
how each study in each class should be taught, ge 
with the lowest. It is a volume of the highest value an 
indispensable to the practical teacher. We offer it to any 
subscriber for one new JournaL subscriber, or two Jnstt- 
tute subscribers, and twenty-five cents for postage, etc. 
Thus it costs you but twenty-five cents ! 


3. Johonnot’s Principles and Practice of Teaching. $1.50. 


This is a new work and by a very able writer. It takes 
up the Mental Powers, the Objective Methods, Object- 
Teaching, relative value of the different branches, the Kin- 
dergarten, Physical Culture, Esthetic Culture, Moral Cul- 
ture, Course of Study, Country Schools, etc. We believe 
it will prove to be a volume of immense value to the pro- 
gressive eachber. We offer it for one new subscriber tc 
JOURNAL, or two to the Jnstitute, and twenty-five cents for 
postage. etc. Thus it costs you but twenty-five cents! 


4, Manuals for Teachers, Each 50 cents. 


(1) Cultivation of the Senses. 
‘ (2) Cultivation of the Memory. 
(3) On the Use of Words, 
~ Yn Discipline. 

(5) On Class Teaching. 

Each of these have suggestions of priceless value to the 
teacher. They cover a large ground and will prove very 
helpful. Each is offered as a premium for one new sub- 
scriber to the Jnstitute or JouRNAL, or two subscribers to 
the ion, with ten cents for postage, etc. Thus they 





Toe New York Scnoot Journat. Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage. 
From 1 to 4 copies 
‘* 5 to 9 copies to one adddress 
10 to 19 copies to one address 
20 copies to one or more address............ 


The blunk label on each paper shows up to what date a,sub- 
scriber has paid. If the publisher does not by that date receive 
a request from the subscriber that the paper be discontinued, 
he will continue to send it. The paper will, however, be 
stopped at any time thereafter, if the snbscriber so desires, 


“ 





and remits the amount due for the time that he has received it. 
The papers for a club will be stopped at once on the’ expira- 
tion of the club subscription, unless a renewal for the same is | 
received, 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a year 
at yearly rates. 

If the papers for a club are to be sent to one ad— 
dress, the publisher desires to kave for reference, the 
names ot all the subacribers. He therefore requires that 
each club subscription be accompanied with a list of the 
names and addresses of the persons who are to use the 
paper, 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at the 
same rate at which the club, as first formed, would, be au- 
thorized to subscribe anew. Such additienal subscrip- 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as originally 
ordered, THe new subscribers to pay pro rata for the time 
of their subscriptions. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 

changed should be careful to name not only the post-office 
to which they wish it sent, but also the one to which it has 
been sent. All addresses should include both county and 
state. . 
Any person writing to renew either a single or club 
subscription in connection with which his name has not 
befcre been known to the publisher, will please give the 
name of the person to whom the paper or papers have 
heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce Tae Journat. to their 
friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this office 
to any address. 


Books for Teachers. 


A WHOLE LIBRARY FOR $2.06. 

The teacher must study about his profession ; it is nota 
matter of choice, it is a matter of necessity. To aid this, 
we have selected a list of the most valuable books published 
each one has a practical bearing on some phase of school- 
100m work, 


1, Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching. $1.50. 

This noted d00k is without a peer. The principles ot 
teaching are illustrated and the practice invested with a 
charm that no other writer has equaled. We offer this to 
any subscriber whe will send us one new JourNaL sub- 
scriber, or two Jnstitute subscribers, and twenty-five cents 
for postage, etc. Thus it costs you but twenty-five cents ! 








2. How to Teach. $1.50. 
This volume is a manual of methods for the use of teach- * 


cost you but ten cents each! 


5. Westluke’s Common School Literature. 50c. 


This volume of 156 pages contains several hundred ex 
tracts, both English and American, for instruction and lit- 
erary culwure. It covers the entire field, and is worthy to 
be in the,hands of every teacher. The great attention that 
is being paid to the English language demands that the 
teacher should be posted on the works of our great au- 
thors. We offer this volume for one new subscriber to the 
JournaL or Jnstitute and ten cents for postage, etc. § Thus 
you get it for ten cents’ 


6. Craig’s Question Book, $1.50. 


For description see our advertising} pages. We offer it 
for two subscribers to the Institute, one to the JournaL 
and twenty-five cents for postage, etc. Thus you get it 
or twenty five cents ' 


7. Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 80c. 


This is one of the finest volumes on this subject ever 
published. There is no point left untouched. How let- 
ters, cards, notes, etc., should be written; the proper use 
ot titles, punctuation marks, all are told in this neat and 
beautifully gotten up volume. It is a capital thing to use 
in a school-room; good for teachers and pupils. nt for 
one JourNAL, one Institute, or two Companton subscribers 
and fifteen cents postage. Thus, it costs you but 1* 
cents. — 


8. Normal Question Book. $1.50. 


This volume contains over 400 pages. The answers are 
quoted from standard text books. There are 3,000 ques- 
tions and answers; there is an appendix on map-drawing. 
It has been prepared expressly for teachers reviewing fo 
examination, but is adapted for use in the school-room 
We believe it to be an excellent book for the practica 
teacher. We offer it for one new subscriber to JourNaL 
two to the Instrrute, four to the Companion, and twenty 
five cents for postage. Thus it really costs you in cash bu 
twenty-five cents. 


9. the Pocket Dictionary. 50c. 


This elegant volume defines 30,000 words, has 250 illus- 
trations ; has a collection of words and phrases from th 
Greek, Latin, and French languages, a list of abbreviations 
in use in the arts, sciences and general literature. Thou- 
sands have been sold for 63 cents. We offer two for one 
new JouRNAL, or one InstiTUTE subscriber, or one for one 
Companion subscriber. Postage, six cents on each volume. 
Thus, a copy of this valuable little book costs you six 
cents. 


10. Moore's Universal Assistant, $2.50. 


Read the advertisement of this usful work. We send it 
for one Journat, three Institute, and five Companron sub- 
scribers, and twenty cents for postage. 


11. Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 


For eight new subscribers to the Jovrnat; for sixteen 
to the Institute; for thirty-two to the Companion, we 
will send you this magnificent dictionary. Thus it will 
only cost you expressage. 

This library of books will cost you in cash but $2.06 and 
a little useful educationa! labor. Can you not afford to lay 
in these precious books at that rate? 


EK. L. Kettoee & Co., Educational Publishers. 
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BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Composed of the nerve giving principle of the Ox Brain and Wheat Germ. Physicians have prescribed 193,000 packages, with good results, in all forms of impaired vitality, nervou 


ex haustion, or weakened digestion. 
brain and nerves. 


It is the best Preventive of consumption, and all diseases of debility. 
For sale by Druggists or by mail, $1.00. 


It gives quiet rest and sleep, both to in 


VITALIZED 
PHOSPHATES. 


t and grown persons, by feeding th 


F. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Avenue, New York, 





All About Advertising. 
Advertisements, our readers know, are a 
valuable source of revenue to all regular 
periodicals. We have been fortunate in ob- 
taining a fair share of patronage from nearly 
all the book and statioriery houses of the 


United States and many other business | 


houses. 

We hope our friends will give us their aid 
in keeping what we have and in increasing 
our list. This they can do by mentioning 
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MADAME ZADOC PORTER'S | 


CURATIVE CouGH BALSAM. 


Favorably known and 
Largely Used in New 
for over Forty Years. 

25, 50 & 75¢ A BOTTLE. 
One of the Best, Cheapest 
AND MOST 


Effectual of Remedies. 


Warranted, if used according to directions, to cure or 








this JournaL when they purchase articles | relieve 
| Coughs, Colds, Croup, Whooping Cough, 


named in it. 


The circulation of the JourNAL is now so 


large and so general throughout the country 
that it is an excellent advertising medium. 

We quote from a letter received from a 
gentlemen who has advertised a year: “I 
shall continue to advertise with you; your 
paper is an excellent advertising medium.” 

A publishing house which has patronized 
the Journat for several years, says:—“ We 
find the Journat a good paper to advertise 
in. We have not missed an issue since we 
began. It is a live papes-beside.” 


No more Hard Times. 

If you will stop spendmgso much on 
fine clothes, rich food and style, buy good, 
healthy food, cheaper and better clothing ; 
get more real and substantial things of lite | 
every way, and especially stop the foolish: 
habit of employing expensive, quack doctors 
or using so much of the vile humbug that 
does you only harm, but put your trust in 
that simple, pure remedy, Hop Bitters. that 
cures always at a trifling cost, and you will 
see good times and have guod health.— 
Chronicle. 





Seasonable Information. 

We have heretofore taken occasion to call 
the attention of our readers to the merits of 
Madame Porter's Couyh Balsam, und do so 
again, believing it to be whac its proprietors 
claim for it. It is aremedy which has been 
long known, and is very generally and ex- 
tensively used, particularly in New York 
and the New England States, where is it 
kept on hand as a household remedy, and 
where its virtues are highly and justly 
prized. Itis peculiarly cdapted to children, 
being very palatable «nd free from nauseous 
taste, and therefore readily taken by them, 
it ig at the same time one of the most 
efficacious remedies in use. It has main- 
tained its hich standard of excellence for 
over forty years, despite the many remedies 
which in the meantime have been exten- 
sively advertised in the public prints. It is 
not claimed for it that it is a cwre for con- 
sumption although even in the worst cases 
of that disease we hear that it affords, relief, 
is all that can be expected. 


Don't Go to the Seashore. 
unless you are able ; but if you needa tonic 
to overcome the depression caused by the 
summer heat use the celebrated Kidney- 
Wort. It has wonderful invigorating pro- 
perties, but acts on natural principles as it is 
prepared without the use of liquors. 


NEW YORK 


MAP AND RELIEF LINE ENGRAVING (0,, 
No. 17 Warren St. 

This process is spplcable to near all kinds of flue 

uations’ ana such as Cards, Outliaes, Dia 

py ae gs bytes any Sed + Wie aie 


or wood enqriving, in fact it is the ch 
known. The produced can be ued on, or 








Ginary printing press, and will usually prig*” 
copies, 


Asthma, and all Affections of the 
Threat and Lungs. 
A Purely Vegetable Expectorant; not a violent reme 
dy; and very agreeable to the taste. 

*,* If you have a cold, if ever so slight, do not fail to 
give the Balsam atrial. The timely use of a 5c bottle 
will often prove it to be worth a hundred time its cost. 

The % bottie contains four times as much as the %ec 
bottle. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





That Acts at the Same Time on 
a THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS 
and the KIDNEYS. 
health 


These great organs are the natura! 
ers of the system. Ifthey work well 
will be perfect: if they be 4 
dreadful diseases are 


ae 


¥ 


sure to follow 


TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 
Billousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Sediment in the Urine, Milky 
or Ropy Urine; or Rheu- 
matic Pains and Aches, 
srnteaepeltee ia Soci hive bees 

expelled bucurally. 


KIDNEY-WORT 
will restore the health oqtios and all these 
destroying evils will be ‘ba shed ; neglect 
them and you will live Ah - to yeuter. tr 

encw 
willadd one more to the 4 “Take it 
and health wil] once more gladden your heart. 
Why 


Krpner-Worrt will cure you. Try a pack” 
age at once and be satisfied. 
This a dry vegetable compound and 
One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 

Druggist has it, or will get it Sor 
#.. “nates upon pA it. Price, $1.00. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & C0., Proprietors, 
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will_be 
‘or a case that Hop 
itters will not cure 
or help.” 


“Hop Bitters builds 
up, strengthens and 
coaenyy 

first dose. 


“Kidney and Urt- 
Mary cowplaintsof all 
kinds — = ntly 
cued by Hop Bitters.” 


Hop Coren Crrris 
the sweetest, safest 
and best. Ask 


~ oR 
Teal thy ay and beat rita 


Litters. 


“The greatest ap- 
izer, stomach, 
Biood gee liver regu- 
» The Hor Pap for 

mach, Liver an 


a 
ers and Ladies need 
Hop Bitters daily.” 


yera, tors, 


Bitters has re- 
a. sobrie:y and 


7" ps wrecks 


nour stomach, sick sick 
headache = 
with afew doses.” 





York City and Vicinity , 


| ness, elegance, durability, and eas 


LADY ACENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD'S. 
| 





ENT 
= SKIRT-SUPPORTING 













CORSETS, 
SA i Fi 
—— a“ . 8 | 
| £ YC) sso sue 


928 Broadway. New York. 


‘Branch Office : 2 and 32 Winter St., Boston 
My patrons everywhere will recognize the above ¢ cuts 
with pleasure. Mug. GriswoLp Corset h or | 
come the favorite of the age, on account of its healthful. 
justment to suit | | 
highest award at 
Centennial Exhibition; also at the Mass. Charitable Me | 


any form. These corsets received the 


| chanics’ Association, Boston, and wherever exhibited. 


PETROLEUM 


Sold exclusively by ladies. Permanent em loyment with 
=~ salary obtained by addressing the General Office, 

ew York. Any information cheertully rendered. Or- 
ed. Remit by Post-office order 
Not responsible for money sent in 

paper. me. Griswold, road- 
Price, from $1.50 upwards. 





ders by mal} prometiy fill 
or Registered Le Letter 
letters. 

way, New oy 


) 


VASELINE. 
Grand Medal at the Philadelphia Fxposition, 


Silver Medal at the Paris Exposition. 


The moet bine ag 1! remedy known for the treat- 
ment of wounds, burns, sores, cuts, skin @ 8, Theu- | 
matism, chilbiains, catarrh, hemorrhoids, ete } 
o 4 for coughs, colds, sore throat, croup, and diph- | 

eria, e 


Used and aogeoves by the leading physicians of Eu- 
wege and Ameri 
e toilet articles made from pure Vaseline—such as 
POMADE VASELINE. 
VASELINE COLD CREAM. 
VASELINE CAMPHOR ICE, and 
VASELINE TOILET SOAPS, 


—are superior to any similar ones. Try them. 


COLCATE & CO., Sole Agents, 
25 and 50 Cent Sizes of all Our Goods, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


CHARLES WITTINAUER, 


Manufacturer of and Dealer in 





H Hair Good 
uman hair VOOdS, 
Has constantly on hand and reedy for use a large and 
improve the appearance. 
1 otver 
Il other 
yles. All at prices suited to the tim 
[ae made up a new and improved p: 
A complete assortment of Improved 
Reon ntying. > 
We wish to call special attention ‘e 4 Nelanton's | 
to prevent hair from falling out. Also his 


222 Sixch Avenue, above 14th St. 
NEW YORK. 
complete assortment of INVISIBLE FRONTS for young 
and old, made of material curled hairs, which instantly 
pean and the Coquet Pompadour, the 
and veapee Pompadour, the Perfection, and a 
wY-T le st 
ll assortment of Hair Switches of the finest quality. 
oni Haira ~~ 6 Hair taken in 7 
assortmen of invisible Hair Nets ona Golden 
Hair Pins. aod 
Cosmetics constant! on pao. BARE'S 
E, or GOLDEN HAIR W 
(the rengwed Parisian Hair and Scalp Specialist) 
LA DUCHESS HAIR LOTION, 
BEAU DE CHEVEUX (HAIR BALM). 
the only reliable preparation known to science that will 
restore and in 


orate the growth of hair on bald head | 
Also the DOUR py CT 0) FELEZIR | 
approved ‘acult 
Turin. The celebrat Bt od ROFAL COLOGNE | 
constantly on a. 


Mr. Charles Wittinauer is the only person to prepare | 
these articles to the ! 
pees aqoqoeding origiual prescription of 


Reliable Dentifrice. | 


After e y preparations | 
recommen: yb g T tack confident | 
a olfering the above Dentzifce to all these whe « 











Eighth Street, Philadelphia 
\ lery, 


Garments, Shawls, ete., 
Cleaned or Dyed. 
press. 


STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Office, 5 and? John Street, New York. 
47 North 


ulton Street (cor. Til» 
Brooklyn ; 110 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, 


Branch Offices.—1199 Broodwey at York; 


Dye or Clean all styles of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
etc. All kinds ot Curtains 
Goods received «nd ret» rned by ex- 





‘HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


Complete instructions in the art of mak’; P 
} and Honit Tae with illvetrations, die era 18, 
the whole made so pliin that ladies with any dex 
terity with the needle will have little trouble. in 
making many articles of personal adornment, such a3 
Tie and Barb Ends, Collars, Lace for Trimmings, ete., 
etc. Also the art of Kensington Embroidery, with il- 
lustrations, Cretonne and Appliqué Work, Chromo 


nt 


Photography, Modeli Flowers and tin Wax, 
ete. A COPY of our boo nwa ee » Galy & Lag cents. 
Address J. L. PATTEN & New York. 





‘SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 
A New Book on this Subject in Press. 


AMOS M. KELLOGG, A.M., 


EDITOR OF THE! 
YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


CONTENTS. 
Good Order the Result of Good Manage 
ment 
2. Principles of School Management. 
8. General Requisites. 
4." Difficulties 
5. Classification. 
6. Programme. 
7. Recitations and Recesses. 
& 
9 
9. 
1 


NEW 


Chap. 1 


. Diseipline. * 

. Obtaining Attenuon. 

19. Penalties and Punt: hmente. 

ll. A Well-Managed School. 

12. Miscellaneous. 

a. will be a book of great practical value. Price §1 
paid. Sentasapremium for one new Journal or 


oe Testtiate, or four Companion subscribers. 
EB. L. KELLOGG & CO. 





CASH PAID 


Old Newspapers, Books, Pamphlets, 
Rags, Rope & Bagging, Copper, Brass, 
Lead, Zinc, Pewter, Type Metal, Elec- 
trotype Plates, Stereotype Plates, Tin 
Foil, Tea Lead, and Old Meta! of every 
description. 

Orders by Mail punctually attended to. 


Will send to any part of the City or 
suburbs. 


STOCKWELL, 
' 25 Ann Street, N. Y. 


This remarkable medi. 
cine will cure 
Splint, Curb, ee 









moving the bunch. Prise 


trated circular giving posi 
nearest isseid wp Bean 


@nt by Dr. 


A out the ee 


The horse is the noblest animal next toman. He goes 
to battle with him; he follows in the funeral train; he 
is taken into the deepest mines; he crosses the seas, he 

ds high at man’s bidding. But few per- 
sons, however, know how to take care of ahorse. We 
have some copies of a book upon the Horse, of which Dr 
William H. Hall eays, he has bought books in England 
that he paid five and ten dollars for, which are not as 


Bren: We send them ip paper covers, post-paid, for one 
aoe, one JouRNAL, ¢ . 4 sMrARION a. 


GADD nel psp 
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Ta TN 6 WAN ae 


Krown. ct lr 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 











PUBLISHERS. 


Potter, AINSWORTH & ‘CO., 
% and 37 Park Place, New York. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payeen, Dunton & Scribner’s New Manual of 
enmanship. 


Paysons’ German Copy Books. 
Bartholomew’s Inédnapytal al | Drawing Series. 
InpDuUsTRIAL Draw 
Primary DRAWING Came. 
TracHERs’ MANUAL TO Books. 
GuIpDE To CarDs. 
Dinsmore’s G aod Spelling Blank 
meyicare Nasisanl Secliine Binnie = 
eVicar ationa ny a 
‘American, Retall Price.» cts Kos Lee, 10 cts, 


The National Compos' ition Bool An Flemen- 
and Practical Series of Graded ons in Com- 
tion, Letter Writing and Business Forms. Retail 

rice, 10 cents 


Greene’ . Graded Grammer | Blanks. 
ee 

Descri fave Catalogues “vith Rates of Introduction 

furnishe pp orresp | 





ROBE RT S. DAVIS & CO. 
BOSTON, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Creenleaf’s Mathematics, 
Well’s Logarithms, 
Cilbert’s Speliers, 
Parker’s Exercises in English Com- 
position, Etc. 

We have pow ready the newly revised edition of Green- 
eaf's Elementary Algebra. The University Algebra, 
edited by Prof. WEL.s of the Mass. Institute of ber rate 
ogy, has already been adopted for and introduced into | 
a,large number of Colleges and Universities. 

Call on or address 


ORLANDO LEACH, 
142 and 144 Grand St., New York 








THE COMPLETE SERIES OF 


WORCESTER'S DICTIONARIES. 


| Crease ee. Protusely Illustrated. Li- 
"UNIVERSAL & and CRITICAL DICTIONARY. 8vo. Li- 
ACADEMIC ¢ Bichionary. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 


; 
| 


Half roan. Ss 
| COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 12mo. 
alf roan 
on bs yg 34 DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 
mo a 
| PRIMARY DICTIONARY. Illustrated. iémo. Halt 


@ c 
| pocket DICTIONARY. Illustrated. Mmo. Cloth, 68 
: roan, flexible, 85 cts. ; roan, tucks, gilt edges » 


8 100." 
tes special othe ty students, in addition toa very 
vocabulary, make Wor- 
pi ‘8, in the [—; ot our most distinguished educa- 
tora, the most complete, as well as by far t the cheapest 


Dictionaries of our lan 
J B. TT & CO., Publishers. 





LIPP] NCO 
715 & 717 Market-st., Palledelpais. 


“NORMAL TEACHER.” 


PUBLISHING HOUSE. 


NORMAL PRINCIPLES, 
The most improved Methods of Instruction, Vigorous 
and Progressive Editorials, Practical Hints and 
ae 3 the School-Room, Letters 
and Exper 





The Normal Teacher ; 
$1.00 yer year, In clubs of 5 or over % cts. 

The only educational periodical in the world devoted 
| to the dissemination of Normal Principles and to yo 
cal school work. It 1s essentially different from all other 

school journals, in that it gives those princi _ of teach- 
ing which can be made to work in every school, and by 
which the labor of the teacher is made a a easant, iostead 

of an irksome tas 


The Normal Question Book ; 


Prepared wae ea the use + AW sonshere in preparing 


on tains nearly four ee ee questions and answers 





dgr-ori 
REMSZN and HAFFEL- 


CRE: FUBLISHERS, PHILA, 
Prof. LARBERTON’'S HISTORICAL SERIES | 


vutlines of History.—Outlines of History ; with | 
Original Tables, Chronological, Genealogical and 
Literary. 1 vol., 238 Soeroy | 4to, cloth, $3.00. 

ga Questions, cally Arranged and Di. 


The companion-book to Outlines of History, 1 yo). 
oblong quarto, cloth $1.75. 

Historical Atlas, 
Containing a chronological series of 100 Colored 
Maps, illustrating successive periods, from the Dawn 
of rode ey AS to the Present Day. 1 vol. oblong quar- 


Historical Chart, or, History Taught by the Eye 
Showing at a glance the Rise, Development and Fall 
vf all the important Nations, from the earliest times 
until the present day, This Chart is published in 
four distinct forms. 

@” For terms and other information, s/d@-ss the 

publisbers. 


HAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pubhshers of 


Interlinear Classics. 


LATIN—Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sal- 
lust, Ovid, Juvenal, and Livy...... $2.25 each. 
GREEK---Homer’s Iliad, Gospel St. John, aud 
Xenophen’s Anabasis.... ....,......$2.75 each. 


Sample pages of Interlinears free, Send for terms 
aud circulars. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 

















PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HACAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. — 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE'S American Literature. as — as 
4PPLETON'S Young Chemist. 








RORHER’S BOOK-KEEPING. 


Primary The five books sent o 
Coramon Schooi.,, teachers for examination 
Counting House...... 3.00 for $3.50, or any one book 
Lectures, $1.00. Key 2.00 | for half price, but only in 
reply to requests bey amy ee me | by the money. 

or special terms for introduction write to 


W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, St. Louis, Mo. 
JUST PUBLISHED 


THE THREE PRONUNCIATIONS OF LATIN. 


BY M. M. FISHER, 
Professor of Latin, University of Missouri. 
SECOND EDITION. 
The present enlarged edition has been brought out to 
a very considerable extent from the influence of teach, 


ers and scholars in various parts of the country. 

“ A volume that no professor of Latin can afford to do 
wement,, Wamerer -may be his favorite mode of pronun~ 
olation.”— American of Education, 8t. Louis. 

“Careful and learned research.”"—Datly Advertiser, 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR; 


For sale by Booksellers, or sent by 
N*W-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
1% Hawley Street, Boston, 








common school branches, arranged in a system- 
atic rt philosophical order. The Questions are such as 
to bring out the most difficult ae on each subject and 
the Answers taken trom the best authorities, with the 
2. of the author, the page. os paregrape from which 
each answer is taken ‘ diz, containing 
outlines of Tnfinitives. Partici Tes an Analysis in Gram- 
mar, Percentage in Ling y ie, Theory poe Practice of 
Teaching, Map prewine, ale or cri Pro- 
gramme of Studies and ecitations, Rules to be Observ- 
ed During Examination, and Hints and Suggestions on 
ee. Pre; aration of MSS., Topic List for the Study of 
3 hy etc. By far the meet complete and valuable 
h 


work e kind ever issued from the press. Price, 


oy ,; Teacher Served at Last!!! 
A NEW WORK. 


Methods of Teaching in Country Schools. 
By G. DaLias LIND. 


We have no hesitancy in saying that the teacher who 
would cr the most success of his school, must have 


oe 
Ly acquainted with allthe teacher's works pub- 
tiened in segs Europe and America, and we confidently 
say that this yy the most ¢ work for the Country 
that has ever been issued from the press. The 
book is meeting with a great sale. Price, $1.:25. 


ING NEW. GRAMMAR MADE ATTRAC- 

SOMTIVE AND INTERESTING, CWAREUUP 
= USING THE 

“Normal Teacher” Parsing Book. 


This little book contains torty-eight blank es ruled 
and arranged for written pa lessons, and several 
pages reading matter, consisting of programmes and 
models for parsing every part of ayese , and for the an- 
alysis of sentences. Rules tor — nguishing the differ- 
ent parts of speech in difficult c an explanation of 
the constructions of Infinitive and nd Particip es and the 
Relative Pronoun. Price, % Cents. 

In Press.) NORMAL ocr re the COMMON 
: SCHOOL BRAN 


Designed as an aid to ro npoet pupils in the 


method of ee and studying by topics. By G. DaL- 
“~< a este. nd for terms. 
w 
in J. E. SHERRILL, Propt'r, Danville, Ind. 





New Music Books. 


Parlor Organ Instruction Book. s1.s0. 


A. N. JOHNSON. This very easy, thorough and 
ractical book teaches both light and sacred music ; 
hat is, Songs, Marches, Waltzes, Rondos, Sunday 
School, School and Church Music; in fact every- 
thing that can be played on areed organ. It includes 
50 tunes for one hand, 150 exercises for fingering, 80 
graded pieces for lessons, and abou Hymn Tunes 

and Glees, all with full Tand pial directions. 


Johnson's New Method for Thorcugh Base, 


is for Chord, Glee and Sacred music, and is published 
for $1.00. 


Temperance Jewels. 25 cts. voarass) 


commends itself to cler, en by the religious cha 
racter of its contents and to all Temperance ©, People 


by the excellence of its poetry and music. 
ipectnen copy / 
(30 cts.) sells very rapidly 


White Robes. proving that it is apprecia 


see the sweetest Sunday — Song Bock ever 
made." Send for Specimen 


RESENT YOURSELF with a NEW year" "S SUB- 
CORD” 82.00,) and receive ten times thet 
a 
amount in peed Sethe all the news, and valuable in- 
structive articles. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
©. H, DITSON & CO., 843 B’dway New York. 


NOTICE TO TEACHERS. 


REWARD CARDS. 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


Sell Day and Sunday School Reward Cards, at 
sargest discounts hitherto offered. 

















$66;.-°" im your own town. Terms and $5 outfi 
_ Address, Hatuerr & Co.,Portland, maine ; 


Terms hea: 





4D pax a ome canvassing for the Fire- 
$7 ws dress. ° nO. ©. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine 


THE HEKTOGRAPH, 


THE MARVEL 


New Process of Rapid Copying without 


OF THE ACE! 


the Use of Acids or a Press, 


100 Copies of any Original Writing or Drawing in 20 Minutes. 


Invaluable to School 


Superintendents and Teachers. 


The Patentees of the Hektograph are the original inveniors of this process and the only 
ones who can obtain a patent for it in this country. The wonderful success of the Hektograph 
here and in Europe have caused hundreds of poor, cheap imitations to be made and offered for 


sale, and have disgusted many with the process; 
trial and if not better than any other you need not keep it 


to all such we say give the Hektograph a 
Among those who are using the Hek - 


tograph after trying and discarding several of the imitations, are: 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 


TELEGRAPH CO. 


WESTERN UNION 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILWAY CO. 
And Hundreds of Others. 


Any apparatus other than the Hektograph for this process is simply an imitation. 


Buy the 


genuine one only. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send for Circular. 


HEKTOGRAPH CO., 


22 and 24 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK, 


44 BLOOMFIELD S8T., Boston. 
115 MUNROE ST., Chicago. 


2 ano {118 SOUTH Teh 


3T. PHILA. 
53 WEST 2nd ST., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





SENT FREE, 


A Journal of 27 pages, for Teachers, Students, and all Lovers of Music. 
z Voice, Piano, Organ, Orchestral Instruments, Choral 


departments of 1 culture, 1 





A specitien copy of the 


MUSICAL HERALD, 


The foremost writers in all 


Music, both Szovtar and Sacrep Theery and Methods of Vocal Music for Public Schools, Seminaries 
Colleges, and Harmony, have been engaged, making It a journal indispensable to a coop Musical Education. 
Pastors, SUPERINTENDENTS, CHOISTERS, OKGANISTS and CHOIRS will be specially interested in the department 


of Church and Sunday School Music. 


Terms, $1.50 a year. which includes 


S10 WORTH of MUSIC 


of the highest character. 


Address THz Musical HERALD Co., Music Hall, Boston, Mass. Send stamp for postag 





RQNAUS BSK TOR 


‘ESTERBROOK’S | 





WEWANORAOERCE 28 ORAS, 
WORKS. CAMDEN. N. J. 





FORSALE BY Att DEALERy 


ESTERBROOK & 60 
FALCON PEN 











OSEPH 
Some —_ 





1Crexs. 








For Fine Writing, No. 1, 303, and Ladies, | 70. 
For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, and 
Other Styles to suit alt hands. 


and Stub Point, 849. 
Falcon, 873, 903. 


For Broad Writing, 294, 389, 


Sample Cards, Price Lists, ete., furnished on application. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS 91 John Street, New York. 





a beautifu: work of 
One Hundred Pages, 
One Colored Flower Plate, 


and Five Hundred Illustrations, 


with Descriptions of the best Flowers and Veg- 
etables, with prices of seeds, and how to grow 
them. All fora Five Cent Stamp, In En- 
glish or German. 


VICK’S 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE 
GARDEN, 


One Hundred and Seventy-five 


Pages Six Colored Plates, 
and many hundred engravings, For 50 cents 
in paper covers; $1.00 in elegant cluth. In 
German or English, 








A beautiful Horticultural Magazine, published 
Monthly. Each number contains a handsome 
Colored Plate, 32 pages of reading matter, and 
many fine Wood Cuts. It has several Depart- 
ments. 

Editorial, containing articles on leading 
Horticultural subjects, with fine illustrations 

ence, each number has interest- 
ing communications from every section of the 
country, while from time to time we are fuvor- 
ed with valuable contributions from over the 
ocean. 

Foreign Notes, 1s an interesting Department, 
as as it contains the latest garden notes from 
foreign journals. 

Pleasant Gossip, in this section practical 
answers are given to questions that daily arise 
in plant and garden culture, culture, and much 
information is »mparted in a plain and pleasant 
way. 

Our Young People, is entertaining, intruc— 
tive am Tale illustrated. 


Price, $1.25 a year; Five copies $5.00. 





Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
Seheole Fire ——, a yy FULL 


RRANTED 
WYANDUZEN & TIFT Cincinnati, O. 


NEA QHERS pare segue tee 


Fail and Winter 
dgr-ul * Philadelphia, 








